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News of the Livestock Outlook, the World Economy, and Farm Credit 



Agricultural Economy 

Although prospective crop supplies are 
still abundant, the tightening of stocks 
freely available to the market in 
1982/83 and the likelihood of tighter 
supplies next aeason have raised mar- 
ket prices for PIK crops substantially. 
Since the fall lows, corn prices have 
jumped 60 percent, wheat prices 20 
percent, cotton prices 16 percent, and 
rice prices more than 10 percent. Even 
sOf only corn prices are substantially 
higher now than last spring. These 
gains should be sustained if farmers 
follow through on their acreage^ 
reduction indications. In addition, if 
weather turns poor during the growing 
or harvest periods, or if demand in- 
creases from current expectations, crop 
prices would be even stronger. 

With the higher crop prices, livestock 
prospects have in turn been altered. 
Higher feed prices may force livestock 
producers --especially of hogs— to 
rethink their production plans; the 
result may be smaller meat supplies in 
1984 than previously expected, particu- 
larly in the second half of the year 

Farm Income Update 

The outlook for 1983 farm income, 
although improved since the advent of 
the PIK program, remains uncertain. 
Unknowns at this time include the 
timing of PIK marketings, the eitent 
of input use cutbacks because of PIK 
and the acreage reduction programs, 
and the strength of the developing 
economic recovery. 

Net cash income— which measures the 
cash available for capital asset pur- 
chases, loan retirement, and farm 
household operation— is forecast to 
range from $32 to $36 billion in 1983, 
exceeding the S32.2 billion estimated 
for 1982. ToUl net farm income after 
inventory adjuitment Is eipected to 
range from $18 to S22 billion this year, 
compared with an estimated S20.4 bil< 
lion for 1982. Net farm income before 
inventory adjustment is forecast at 
$20 to $24 billion, compared with the 
$20.2 billion estimated for 1982. 




World Agriculture and Trade 

Signs of a slow turnaround in the 
international economy are becoming 
more apparent, suggesting that a 
worldwide recovery will begin aoon. 
World economic growth is forecast at 
about 2 percent for 1983. Unlike most 
years, the growth rate for the Industrie 
allied economies is apt to be slightly 
higher than that for the developing 
economies. Negative growth in Latin 
America could almost offset the pro- 
jected gains in Africa and Asia. Ex- 
pansion in the centrally planned 
economies will also be moderate this 
year because most of Eastern Europe 
continues to face balance- of- payments 
deficits. 

General Economy 

As the second quarter of 1983 began, 
the U.S. economy appeared to be In the 
early stages of a modest recovery. To- 
tal employment has itabilized, indus- 
trial production is increasing, and con- 
sumer demand is eipected to 
strengthen gradually over the year. 
Overall, real GNP and disposable per 
flonal income are expected to rise 2 to 
3 percent in 1983 (year -over-year 
basis) and about 4 percent in 1984. 



Inputs 

The announced farm programs for 
1983 will improve the cash flow situa- 
tion for many farmers. With lower 
production eipenses, farmers will be 
able to retire high-interest debt, 
reduce short*term credit, and conse- 
quently reduce interest expenses. 
Credit demand will decline mostly for 
those lenders providing short-term 
credit Debt outstanding is expected to 
decline mostly with the CCC, reflecting 
redemption of price^support loans due 
to tKe PIK program. 

By reducing input use, the acreage^ 
limitation programs will also lower in- 
put industry revenues. The already^ 
troubJed fertilizer industry will be 
most seriously affected. However, 
better farm economic conditions in late 
1983 and 1984 due to PIK will help 
reduce the financial stress that has 
developed in key input industries. 



Transportation 

Transportation of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables will be readily available this 
year, despite a much larger citrus crop 
and prospective gains m the summer 
and fall vegetable harvests. As usual, 
most produce items will move to mar- 
ket by truck. The share moved by 
trailere-on-flat^car will continue to 
grow, displacing some of the volume 
shipped by rail. 

PIK Programs of the 1960's 

Falling grain prices, weakening ex- 
ports, and expanding stocks— together 
with continued gains in output- 
describe the situation facing the farm 
economy going into 1983. This 
scenario also closely describes the 
dilemma facing farmers and poli- 
cymakers in the early 1960's. And the 
response to the problem then was 
much the same as that being tried 
today— paying farmers in kind to 
reduce the acreage of selected crops. 
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Agricultural Economy 



This year's commodity programs— and 
especially the PIK program— are hav- 
ing wide-ranging iropacta on the agri- 
cultural economy. Crop prices have 
risen substantially since the commodi- 
ty markets adjusted to expectatiotis of 
much smaller 1983 plantings, which 
should lower this year's harve&ta and 
pull down crop stocks for next season. 
With the higher crop prlcea, livestock 
prospects have in turn been altered. 
Higher feed prices may force livestock 
producers— especially of hogs— to 
rethink their production plans; the 
result may be vmaller meat supplies in 
1984 than previously expected, particu- 
larly in the second half of the year. 

With smaller crop acreage in prospect 
this spring, the demand for most pro- 
duction inputs will decline moderately. 
As a result bankers will likely make 
fewer and smaller production loans 
this year, and furmers* debt situation 
should improve. And although farm 
income in real (infl at ion- ad jus ted) 
terms will still be low by historical 
atandard^t prospects are now better 
than before— especially for 1984 in- 
comes. 

Crop Prices Higher 
The rise in crop prices since last fall 
does not reflect prospects for stronger 
demand. If anything, demand for most 
U.S. crops may be a little weaker than 
anticipated X^st fall. Rather, crop 
joicea have been boosted by expecta- 
tions that farmers will be making the 
sharpest cut ever to spring 
plantings- so that supplies will shrink 
substantially during 1983/84. 



Prospective crop supplies are still 
abundant. For ej:ample, by fall, com 
stocks will equal nearly 6 months of 
use'^up from 2 months at the end of 
1980/81. However, most of the carry- 
over this fall will be in the farmer- 
owned reserve and CCC inventory and 
will be available to the market only at 
higher prices. By late 1984, corn 
stocks could drop to about 3 months' 
Ode. With the tightening of stocks 
freely available to the market in 
1982/83 and the likelihood of tighter 
supplies in 1983/84i com market prices 
have Jumped 60 percent since late 
October— from $1-95 a bushel to above 
$3.10 by the start of May. 

Price gains for the other PIK crops 
have been smaller, as the free stock si- 
tuation is not so tight and prospective 
stock drawdowns will be smaller than 
for com during 1983/84. Since the fall 
lows, wheat prices have climbed about 
20 percent, cotton prices nearly 15 per- 
cent, and rice prices more than 10 per- 
cent. 

Even with these recent price gains* 
only corn prices are substantially 
higher now than last spring. 
Nevertheless, the gains since fall 1982 
should be sustained if farmera follow 
through on their acreage reduction in- 
dications. And if weather turns poor 
during the growing or harvest periods, 
or if demand increases from current 
expectations, crop prices would be 
stronger. 

Livestock Outlook Also Changing 
In addition to the rise in feed costs, re 
cent heavy rains have caused major 
problems for many cattle feeders. 
Weight gains are down, but market- 
ings have been kept Current. On the 
other hand, good gains by feeder cattle 
on wheat over the winter and use of 
PIK-diverted winter wheat acreage as 
pasture early this spring have tended 
to delay the movement of feeders to 
feedlots or to other pastures. This in- 
creases the likelihood of bunched mar- 
ketings later this summer and fall. 

Thus* prices for feeder cattle could de^ 
cline during the spring and the second 
half of the year, especially for the 
heavier -weight feeders. At the mo- 
mentt cattle feeders are unable to lock 
in a profit in the futures market be- 
cause prices are too low in the later 
contract months ^ 



Meanwhile, more hogs are coming to 
market, and prices have slipped. Hog 
slaughter will be up 4 to 5 percent for 
the remainder of the year, reflecting 
producers* response to the improved 
profits of 1982. However, last year's 
profits will not be sustained this year, 
as higher feed costs and larger supplies 
of pork, beef, and broilers are pressur- 
ing hog prices below last year's levels^ 
Although hog prices could rise season- 
ally this summer, they will head lower 
again in the fall. Any squeeze on re- 
turns will lead to reduced output in 
1984. 

Broiler production will likely be up all 
year, with the gain perhaps averaging 
3 percent. The year -over -year produc- 
tion increases could be smaller in the 
second half as higher feed costs offset 
any impact from higher incomes. 

Farm Income Prospects Brighter 
Since PIK 

Instead of falling— as expected prior to 
PIK— net farm income In 1983 is an- 
ticipated to remain level or perhaps 
even rise. Compared with the $20.4 
billion estimated for 1962, net farm in- 
come ]a forecast At $18 to $22 billion 
th^s year. Because of the cutbacks in 
crop acreage, production expenses are 
expected to decline for the first time 
since 1953. [Don Seaborg (202) 447- 
8378] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

Net feeder cattle placements dropped 
12 percent from a year earlier during 
the winter quarter, reflecting extreme- 
ly poor feedlot conditions and sharply 
higher feeder cattle prices. P'eedlots 
have been unusually muddy since early 
February, particularly in the High 
Plains. Conditions in the North Cen- 
tral States began to deteriorate during 
March. 

With these unusual feedlot conditions^ 
rates of gain have been poor. Neverthe- 
less, cattle feeders have kept their 
marketings current, selling cattle 
below norma] weights. As a result, the 
number of cattle on feed in the 13 ma- 
jor cattle feeding States was only 4 
percent above a year earlier on 
April 1. With feedlot placements 
down 12 percent in March and market- 
ings up 5 percent, the number of cattle 
on feed on April 1 was 11 percent 
below the January 1 level. 
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Because of the large feedlot place- 
meots laat fall and reduced winter 
marketings, cattle feeders expect to 
market about 9 percent more cattle 
this spring than a year ago. Siiu:e a 
smaller number of cattle were placed 
oti feed this winter^ m larger proportion 
of the April 1 inventory was made up 
of heavier weight cattle. Even with 
more heavy cattle* the continued poor 
feedlot conditions are likely to reduce 
the possibility of bunched marketings 
during spring. However, large feedlot 
placements later this spring, as 
wheat-pasture grazing is exhaustedr 
increase the likelihood of bunching 
problems later this summer and fall- 
Choice fed steer prices at Omaha aver- 
aged in the upper S60*s per cwt in ear- 
ly April. Spring prices peaked near 
$70 per cwt for selected lots of cattle 
in April. Once fed cattle marketings 
begin to increase and market weights 
rise, prices are likely to retreat and 
average $65 to $68 this spring. Prices 
should average in the mid'$60's in the 
second half of the year, possibly falling 
to the low $60*8 at times if marketings 
get bunched ^ 

Utility cow prices continue to average 
$42 to $44 per cwt* as nonfed 
slaughter remains below a year earlier- 
Prices may weaken slightly in the 
second half of the year, but are likely 
to remain near to iltghtly above $40. 
With marketings of yearling feeder 
steers down, prices remained strong 
through early April, averaging near 
$70. However, in late April prices re- 
treated to the mid-$60*B as marketings 
of cattle from wheat pasture increased^ 
Lower fed cattle prices, higher feed 
costs, and continued larger feeder cat- 
tle movements through fall will re- 
strict gains in feeder cattle prices. 
[Ron Gustafson (202) 447-BB3& 

Hogs 

Developments since release of the 
March Hog and Pigs report suggest 
that producers may reevaluate expan- 
sion plana and may curtail farrowing 
increases. In April, barrow and gilt 
prices were about $9 lower than last 
October, reflecting the markets* antici- 
pation of higher pork production 
throughout 1983. In addition, the 
economic recovery is expected to be 
modest, iuggesting only slightly 
stronger consumer demand. Higher 
com prices also may dampen produc- 
ers* enthusiasm for expanding. The 



Central Illinois com price in April 
averaged 93.08 a bushel, up from $1.95 
last October. For the average fartow- 
to- finish producer, this higher price 
adda nearly $7.00 per cwt to the cost of 
production. 

The sharpest increases in breeding in- 
ventories have come in the Southeast 
and in States on the fringe of the main 
hog and grain producing areas. Feeder 
pig enterprises are relatively more im- 
portant in these areas than in the 
Com Belt, where most are farrow-to- 
finiah operations. Since release of the 
March Hogs and Pigs report and the 
signup data on the PIK program, 
feeder pig prices have dropped sharply. 
These reports prompted expectations of 
lower hog prices and higher com prices 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

Pork production in second -quarter 
1983 is expected to be about 3,575 mil- 
lion pounds, up 1 percent from last 
year. Hogs to be slaughtered in April- 
June are drawn largely from the 
March 1 market inventory weighing 
60 to 179 pounds, which was the same 
as a year earlier. Prices may average 
$49 to $52 per cwt, depending on the 
extent of the economic recovery. In 
April, prices averaged about $47.50 per 
cwt, but they are forecast to riae into 
the low to middle $50*s by the end of 
the quarter. | 

Commercial production in the third 
quarter is forecast at 3,525 million 
pounds, up 9 percent from laat year 
and only 1 percent below the second 
quarter^ normally, production declines 
sharply from the second quarter to the 
third. The third-quarter slaughter is 
drawn largely from the December* 
February pig crop, which was up 10 
percent. Mild temperatures this 
winter contributed to the record 7.44 
pigs per litter. Third-quarter prices are 
expected to average $52 to $56 per 
cwt. iLeland Southard (202) 447-8636] 

Eggs 

Egg production during March 1983 to- 
taled 493 million dozen, likely near 
last year's level. ^ The number of 
layers slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection was down 6 percent from laat 
year in February. However, prelim- 
inary weekly slaughter estimates sug- 
gest that slaughter during March will 
be a little above a year earlier. Thus, 
egg production was likely near last 
year's level during March. 



During December 1982-Febniary 1983, 
egg production was 1^440 million 
dozen, down 1 percent from the year* 
earlier period. Low egg prices have 
discouraged producers from ordering 
replacement pullets, so the number of 
pullets entering the laying flock will 
continue to trail last yearns pace. 
Even if producers continue to keep 
their old hens longer, egg production 
during March-May is expected to be 
about 1 percent below last year. 

During the winter quarter, prices fc^r 
cartoned Grade A large eggs in New 
York averaged 66 centa a dozen, down 
from 78 cents last year. With a sea^ 
sonal increase tn demand for Easter^ 
egg prices during March increased to 
69 cents— after which they declined 
seasonally in AprU. During April- 
June, egg prices will likely average 66 
to 70 cents a dozen, up from 67 centa a 
year earlier. 

Foreign demand for U.S. eggs has been 
weak, the result of a strong dollar and 
plentiful supplies from other exporting 
countries The blended-credit pro-am 
is being used to promote sales, moat re- 
cently to Iraq. [Allen Baker 
(202) 447'S63& 

Broilers 

The unsettled corn marked resulting 
from the PIK program is causing 
broiler producers to begin slowing the 
increase in the number of chicks 
hatched in April. However, the earlier 
increase in the hatch will keep produc- 
tion up during the first half of 1983. 
During March* 399 million chicks were 
hatched, up 2 percent from last year. 
Based on slaughter durmg January 
and February plus preliminary weekly 
estimates for March, production is es- 
timated up 5 percent from the 2,888 
million pounds produced in January* 
March 1982. Producers are expected 
to continue expanding production, with 
second^quarter output forecast up 2 to 
4 percent from last year. 

Wholesale prices for broilers in the 9 
cities surveyed averaged 43 cents a 
pound during Januaiy-March, down 
from 45 cents last year. Broiler prices 
ore expected to remain weak because 



^Par 19S2, fUg prcxJucticn fiS^m wvrv reported 
on a qturt«rly mArketin^ year huiu cmly. For 
1983. th« 3tali«tica] fUportinR 3«nnc* has rein- 
Btat«l monthly nporte* but has no pLuis to pub- 
lish inonthly fi^ure§ for 19S2, 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 
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of increased supplies. Consumera' in- 
comes may rue slightly as the econo- 
my improves, but these gains may 
strengthen prices for durable goods 
more than broilers. Aa a reeulti prices 
may average 41 to 44 cents a pound 
during the second quarten compared 
with 45 cents last year. \Allen Baker 
(202) 447'863& 

Turkeys 

Despite low current prices, turkey pro* 
ducera continue to increase the 
number of poults hatched. During 
February, 15.4 million pouUs were 
hatched^up 7 percent from laat year. 
As of March^ poults hatched are no 
longer being reported However, the 



number of poults placed^ excluding ex- 
ports, was 5 percent higher than the 
total number of poulta batched in 
March of 1982. During September 
19S2-January 1983^ the cumulative 
hatch was 6 percent larger than dur- 
ing the year-ago period- During 
January-Mardit production waa 10 per- 
cent larger than last year's 410 million 
pounds. Based on poults hatched that 
could be slaughtered in the second 
quarter, production is forecast up 7 to 
9 percent from the 528 million pounds 
produced during April-June 1982. 

Cold storage stocks of frozen turkey on 
April 1 were 22 percent below last 
year's 233 million pounds. Stocks have 
continued to decline so far in 1983, but 



they will likely begin to expand during 
the second quarter as producers build 
supplies for fourth -quarter consump- 
tion. Prices may begin to strengthen 
if the hatch slows and stocks begin to 
increase. 

Wholesale prices for 8- to 16-pound 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 65 
cents a pound during January-March, 
the same aa last year. Prices may 
average 53 to 56 cents in the second 
quarter— off slightly from the 59 cents 
of 1982— if cold-storage stock rebuild- 
ing is delayed until late in the quarter 
and slaughter increases as expected. 
[Alkn Baker (202) 447'863& 
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Dairy 

On April 16^ USDA began a deduction 
of 50 cents per cwt on all milk sold by 
producers. As a reeult. gains in milk 
production are expected to alow later 
this year. 

Production this winter continued to 
surpaae last year's level. Meanwhile, 
commercial disappearance has not im- 
proved, BO USDA removals of dairy 
products are up from a year earlier. 
With 6uppUe« more than ampie^ 1983 
farm prices of milk will likely remain 
near a year earlier. Wholesale prices 
may be unchanged to 2 percent higher, 
while retail prices could rise 1 to 3 per- 
cent. 

Milk production for the first 3 months 
of 1983 wae up 2.2 percent ft-om 1982. 
In March, output per cow rose 2.2 per- 
cent from a year earlier^ following a 
gain of 2 percent in February. Also, 
the number of dairy cowa during 
March w^as 0.6 percent larger than a 
year earlier, further boosting milk out- 
put. The average number of cows dur- 
ing March increased 21,000 from the 
average for February— indicating that 
the eitpanflioti that began in 1979 is 
not over. 

Gi%'en the gain in cow numbers during 
Marcht the yearly average will likely 
be about equal with 1982's- Output 
per cow will likely increase a bit more 
than 2 percent in 1983^ As a result, 
production gains can be expected 
throughout the year, with total output 
up 2 to 3 percent from 1982'8 record 
136.8 billion pounds. 

Commercial disappearance for 1983 is 
now forecast to increase only 1.5 per- 
cent, down from earlier expectations 
because of the large USDA donations 
and the possible displacement of some 
commercial sales Thus, USDA remo- 
vals for calendar 1983 are expected to 
be 14 to 17 billion pounds (milk 
equivalent)^ compared with 14 3 billion 
in 1982. 

During January -March, producer 
prices for all milk averaged $13.77 per 
cwt, the same as a year earlier. With 
continued surplus supplies of milk and 
no increase in the support price, the 
1983 average ali-milk price will likely 
be little changed from 1982. USDA*s 
reported all-milk price will not reflect 
the 50-cent-per-cwt deduction- Howev- 
er, the deduction will lower the effec- 
tive price received by farmers by near^ 
ty 4 percent for those months it*s in 
place. ICliff Carman (202) 447'863& 



I CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

Because of a mild winter and generally 
favorable spring, the U.S. winter 
wheat crop is mostly in good to excel- 
lent condition- However, cool, wet con- 
ditioi^s may hinder completion of 
spring wheat seeding. While the final 
size of tbe 1983 crop is uncertain, 
yields could be pushing record levels in 
many areas because of good weather 
and the large portion of low-yielding 
land that will be idled under the 1983 
wheat program, 

Winter wheat production is expected to 
be smaller than 1982^s record 2.11 bil- 
lion bushels because of the acreage- 
reduction and PIK programs. This 
would be the first downturn in winter 
wheat production in 4 years. Condi- 
tions are generally favorable in spring 
wheat areas, but high compliance In 
the 1983 acreage-reduction and PIK 
programs could sharply decrease pro- 
duction from last year's record harvest. 
Total 1983 wheat production could be 
down 20 percent from the record crops 
of the past 2 years. Still, with large 
beginning stocks and no change in to- 
tal use, next season's carryover stocks 
will likely drop only modestly. 

Early prospects indicate that foreign 
wheat production may reach a record 
high in 1983. Mild winter weather 
benefited fall-sown wheat over most of 
the Northern Hemisphere except the 
USSR. Area planted to winter wheat 
rose in many countries. 

Growing conditions have been nearly 
ideal for the European Community's 
winter grains. Wheat seedings rose 
last fall, and moisture supplies have 
been unusually good through the 
winter and spring. 

In Eastern Europe^ winter wheat out- 
put may not match 1982*s exceptional 
harvest. Fall sowing increased slightly 
in all countries except Poland, but em- 
ergence and tillering began slowly be- 
cause of dry soil conditions. Warm 
weather through January aided root 
development » but lack of frost made 
plants susceptible to disease. Many 
areas are being resown this spring. 

Spain*s grain crops were seeded under 
good conditions last fall. Dryness ex- 
perienced over the winter, particularly 
in the south, may have reduced the 
yield potential. 



In Northwestern Africa^ planting in- 
tentions were up over last year. How- 
ever, early season dryness over most of 
Morocco and western Algeria delayed 
planting and may have prevented some 
of the areas from being sown. 

Excellent prospects are seen for 
China*H winter wheat^ Area expanded 
4 percent because of government policy 
to encourage grain production. Plenti- 
ful rains during the late summer and 
early fall encouraged plantings and in- 
creased irrigation water supplies. 

India's wheat production Is estimated 
up again this year. Government price 
supports make wheat a profitable crop, 
and area is expanding. Larger area 
under irrigation and greater use of fer- 
tilizer will aid yields. 

In the USSR, winter wheat area is 
down sharply, and the crop developed 
poorly last fall before entering dor* 
mancy because of be low -normal precip- 
itatiotl. Winterkill is not expected to 
be above average^ despite earlier con- 
cerns about warm temperatures and 
lack of snowcover^ [Allen Schienbein 
(202) 447*8444 and Bradley Karmen 
(202 447-88791 

Rice 

US, carryover stocks of 65.2 million 
cwt and the dramatically smaller crop 
expected for 1983 will bring 19S3/84 
rice supplies to 176 million cwt» down 
sharply from recent years. No export 
recovery is yet in sight for next yearj 
this wiU pre%'ent any large increase in 
rice disappearance. Nevertheless, total 
use will be targe enough to reduce end- 
ing stocks to 34 million cwt— almost 
half of the current estimated carryin. 
Farm prices are expected to strengthen 
significantly as a result of the lower 
carryover and are forecast at $6.50 to 
$10 per cwt, compared with $6.00 es- 
timated for this season. 

World production of milled rice is fore- 
cast at 276 million metric tons in 
1982/83, only 2 million below last 
year*s record. China's output is a 
record, while the Indian crop is down 
by 16 percent Total foreign output is 
down 1 million tons. 

World use is now forecast at 278 mil- 
lion metric tons, about 1 percent 
higher than output, Thus» global end- 
ing stocks will likely fall again this 
year. Neverthelessi world and U.S. ex- 
ports remain depressed. Through the 
end of March^ shipments of U.S. rice 
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w«re 24 percent below a year earlier. 
The current forecast for U.S, rice ei- 
ports remaine at 2,2 mtllion tone for 
1982/83, down from 2.7 million last 
year. 

For the first time in 21 years, U.S. 
domestic use of rice is likely to exceed 
exportgH World exports are expected to 
fall this marketing year, but they may 
rise somewhat in calendar 1983, 
though still remaining below volumes 
achieved during 1980-82. [Barbara 
Stacker (202) 447-8444 and Eileen 
Manfrtdi (202) 447-8912] 

Feed Graina 

Continued tightening of free stocks of 
com pushed spot and nearby futures 
prices higher during the first half of 
April. By the beginning Of May, com 
prices in Central Illinois exceeded 
$3-10 a bushel, compared with an aver- 
age $3.00 for the last week in March. 
The early May price for July futures 
was around $3.20 a bushel. The season 
average farm price is now estimated at 
$2.65 a buaheU a nickel above last 
nionth's estimate. 

April 1 stocks of corn, at 6,4 billion 
bushels, were lower than expected. As 
a result, feed use in 1982/83 is now 
forecast at 4.4 billion bushels^ 100 mil- 
lion above last month. Total disap- 
pearance during the first half of this 
marketing year was 4.3 billion bushels, 
leaving estimated diaappearance for 
April-October at 3 billion bushels— 
about the aame as the amount of free 
stocks on April L So, in order to meet 
disappearance and carryover needs for 
free stocks, this season's farm prices 
are expected to reach the $3.i5-a' 
bushel trigger price for reserve com. 
This development would cause enough 
com to be released from the farmer- 
owned reserve to meet market needs, 

A 30-percent drop in feed grain produc- 
tion is still anticipated for 1983 be- 
cause of the high participation in the 
feed grain program- The 1983/84 feed 
use forecast has been raised^ reflecting 
strong feed use during the first half of 
this season. The higher feed use com- 
bined with lower beginning stocks 
mean next season's carryover of feed 
grains is likely to total around 65 mil- 
lion metric tona, nearly 12 percent 
below last month's forecast and 40 per- 
cent below the carryin. 



Foreign coarse grain use is estimated 
up less than .2 percent in 1982/83, and 
almost no improvement it foreseen for 
feed use. With weak demandi world 
trade may drop 15 million tons to 
around 88 million during July 1982- 
June 1983, The USSR accounts for 
most of the decline, with imports es- 
timated at 12 million tons— down from 
25.6 million last year^ 

Expanded grain production and stag- 
nant livestock sectors are reducing 
developed countries' imports. Industri- 
al use of com may be down in the Eu- 
ropean Community (EC), as b feed use 
of imported grains. Spain's coarse 
grain imports are forecast down 1 mil* 
lion tons from 1981/82's record. No 
recovery in Japan's imports is antici- 
pated, partly because of the rice feed- 
ing program. 

Mexican coarse grain imports are up 
sharply this year because of last 
summer's severe drought and U-Sh 
government credit guarantees for com 
and sorghum shipments. East and 
Southeast Asian imports may rise 
about 16 percent. 

Production by the United States' ma- 
jor competitors in 1982/83, excluding 
Canada, is estimated down 24 percent 
to 9 million tons. The South African 
com crop was hit hard by drought, and 
that country will be ad importer in 
1983/84. Argentina's coarse grain out- 
put may drop a tenth. Thus, the U.S. 
share of world trade may improve 
slightly In 1983/84, [Larry Van Meir 
(202) 447^8776 and Sally Byrne 
(202) 44788S7\ 

Oilseeds 

US. cash and futures prices for soy- 
beans have risen sharply in recent 
weeks. In early May, cash prices in 
Central Illinois were around $6.30 a 
bushel^ 60 cents above mid- March. 
Futures prices for November 1983 
deliyery were up over $1 a bushel from 
prices earlier this season. The higher 
soybean prices reflect expected smaller 
soybean and grain crops in 1983 and 
improved soybean product prices, par- 
ticularly for oil, 

Although soybeans are not covered by 
the PIK program, PIK will affect soy- 
bean supplies^ use, and prices in 
1983/84. In a normal yean farmers 
plant a considerable acreage of soy- 
beans as a second crop the following 
winter wheat harvest. But several 
million acres of land planted to soy- 
beans last year will be designated as 



conserving use acres in 1983 under the 
corn^ cottoUi and wheat programs. On 
the other hand, proportionally more 
soybean acreage will be in higher 
yielding regions^ Taking these factors 
into account, 1983 soybean production 
could be 8 percent below 1982. 

Higher U.S, grain prices and Western 
Europe's continued strong demand for 
soybeans and meal should boost total 
use in 1983/84, Consequently, stocks 
are forecast to drop to 280 million 
bushels, 25 percent below the estimat- 
ed 1982/83 carryover. Farm prices 
should increase sharply, averaging 
$5.50 to $7.50 a bushel, compared with 
this season's estimate of S5.60. 

A highlight of the 1982/83 season has 
been the strong domestic and export 
demand for soybean meaL Rising meal 
prices may lower domestic feeding 
rates in the last half of this season, 
but domestic use is still expected to 
rise 6 percent for the season. Meat ex^ 
ports, at nearly 8,1 million tons, are 
expected to be 17 percent above 
1981/82. 

World oilseed production is forecast at 
180 million metric tons for 1982/83, up 
6 percent from a year earlier. Baaed 
on a higher acreage estimate and 
favorable weather, Brazil's soybean 
crop is forecast at 14.9 million metric 
tons, a 16-percent increase from a year 
earlier. World sunflowerseed produc- 
tion is now placed at 16.4 million tons 
because Eastern Europe's output was 
higher than anticipated. Also, with 
new official figures showing Indians 
1981 and 1982 rapeeeed crops smaller 
than expected, the forecaat of the 1983 
crop has been lowered- 

The suspension of Brazil's drawback 
provision (which allowed imports if the 
products were re-elported) has reduced 
expected Brazilian soybean imports for 
1982/83. Also, since the export tax has 
been lowered from 20 to 6 percent, 
Brazil's soybean exports are likely to 
pick up. Brazil is expected to export 
1.1 million tons in 1982/83, more than 
60 percent above a year ago. This 
volume nearly offsets the decline in 
Argentine exports. 

The Soviet Union recently purchased 
nearly 200,000 tons of U.S. soybeans, 
probably because South American sup- 
plies were temporarily unavailable. 
The USSR's total soybean imports are 
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expected to be 1.5 million tona this 
year, down 0.2 million from 1981/82 
because of a shift toward increased 
meal purchase^!. Total Soviet imports 
of soybean meal could reach 2.6 million 
tons, up 0.9 million from last year. A 
decline in U.S. soybean exports to the 
EC for crushing may be offset by the 
increased shipments to the Soviet 
Union. 

U.S. soybean oil exports have 
stren^hened because of increased 
sales to Yugoslavia under U.S. credit 
guarantees. The total this year may 
reach 1 million tone, up 6 percent from 
a year earlier. IRoger Hoskin 
(202) 447-8776 and Jan Lipson 
(202) 447-885^ 

Cotton 

This season's forecast of total U.S. 
cotton use remains at 10.6 million bales, 
evenly divided between domestic mill 
use and exports. The seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of mill use during 
March was the year's highest, 5.7 mil- 
lion bales The monthly rate of uee 
must average about 5.6 million bales 
for the rest of the season for domestic 
use to reach the season^s forecast of 
5.4 million. If consumer spending on 
textiles does not pick up sharply, re- 
cent gains In mill production will only 
add to inventories. 

In early April* nearly 6 million bales of 
cotton were under CCC loan or owned 
by the CCC. Carryover stocks on Au- 
gust 1, 1983, are expected to total 8 
million bales. With no further loan 
redemptiona» free stocks would end up 
at 2 million bales* compared with an 
average of 2.5 million during the 3 pre- 
vious yeara. So, >*ith smaller free 
stocks in prospect and the loan rate at 
57.1 cents a pound, spot prices aver- 
aged 65 cents a pound during April 
Until the 1983 crop starts coming in, 
prices close to this range will be need- 
ed to encourage loan redemptions. 

Planting for the 1983 crop got an early 
start in Arizona, but has been con- 
strained elsewhere by wet weather. 
With 96 percent of the cotton base 
acreage enrolled in the 1983 program, 
a sharp drop in plantings is expected^ 
Production is projected at 9.2 million 
bales fal 1983* 2.5 million below pro^ 
jected use and 2.8 milHon less than 
1982's output. 

The estimate of world cotton produc- 
tion in 1982/83 remains at 67.6 million 
bales, 3.3 million below last year. Out- 
put may decline modestly in 1983/84 



because the U.S. crop is expected to be 
20 to 25 percent smaller. 

The U.S. export forecast for this season 
was increased 0.1 million balea to 5.4 
million in March, as further Soviet 
purchases of U.S. cotton were con- 
firmed. This demand increase helped 
boost U.S. prices^ but gains were not 
copied by other exporters, and accord- 
ing to European price quotes, U.S. cot- 
ton became less competitive. 

The impact of the PIK progrsmi on 
U.S. ejcports is likely to be mixed. In 
the long run, lower stocks should buoy 
prices and dampen U.S. export 
volumes, leaving the value of U.S. cot- 
ton exports relatively unaffected^ 
Foreign production could increase mod- 
estly because of higher world prices, 
and cotton consumption likely would 
be a bit less than it would have been 
without the PIK program. [Keith 
CollinB (202) 447-8776 and Ed Allen 
(202) 382 9820] 

Sugar 

World sugar production in 1982/83 is 
estimated at 98.6 million metric tons, 
down about 2 million from last season, 
primarily reflecting production cuts in 
Cuba and Italy. World sugar consump- 
tion could reach ^3 million tons, still 
short of production. Thus, at season's 
end, global stocks are expected to 
exceed 40 million tons— equal to more 
than 42 percent of annual use. Pros- 
pects are better for 1983/84, however, 
as production is likely to decline be- 
cause of this season's low sugar prices. 
And with economic recovery, sugar 
consumption could rise enough to sta- 
bilize or possibly reduce stocks. 

The world price of sugar (f.o^b. Carib- 
bean) fluctuated within a range of 
about 1 cent during the first quarter of 
1983. In late-April, the price was 
slightly above the March average of 
6 2 cents a pound. Prices are forecast 
at 6 to 8 cents a pound in 1983, down 
from 8.4 cents last year. The ratio of 
stocks to consumption will likely con- 
tinue historically high over the next 
several seasons, but prices could im- 
prove as stocks decline and consump- 
tion rises. Prices may average about 8 
cents in 1984 and rise to over 10 cents 
in 1985. 

Total U.S. sugar output in 1982/83 is 
estimated at a minimum of 5.6 million 
short tons, 10 percent below last sea- 
son. In 1983/84, beet sugar output 



could be down more than 100,000 tons 
Oraw equivalent) as a result of contract 
difficulties between western beet 
growers and processing companies. 
Heavy rains in California have ham^ 
pered the harvest of overwintered 
beets, thereby delaying 1983/84 plant- 
ings. Cane sugar output may also de- 
cline about lOO.OOO tons* assuming 
that cane yields fall from their 
1932/83 high. Depending on yields, 
U.S. sugar production next season 
could range between 4.8 and 5.7 mil- 
lion tone. 

Sugar deliveries for consumption in 
fiscal 1983 are still estimated at 9.05 
million tons, down nearly 4.4 percent 
from 1961/82. Deliveries are expected 
to fall 100,000 tons in fiscal 1984. Re- 
fined sugar consumption dropped to 
75.3 pounds per capita last year, more 
than 10 pounds less than in 1979. 

In March, wholesale list prices for bulk 
cane sugar in the Northeast eased 
slightly to 31.6 cents a pound from 32 
cents in January. Southeast and Gulf 
prices also slipped marginally. All oth- 
er prices held steady at 28 to 29 cents 
a pound, depending on the market 
area. Current wholesale list prices are 
generally 1 to 2 cents above 1982 aver- 
age prices H 

In March, U.S. retail prices for refined 
sugar averaged 35.7 cents a pound, up 
slightly from 35.5 cents the previous 
month- Retail prices* which averaged 
344 cents in 1982, are estimated to 
rise about 3 cents in 1983. 

U.S. consumption of corn sweeteners 
reached a record 5.6 million tons in 
1982, up 9 percent from 1981. Use of 
high fructose com syrup (HFCS) is 
forecast at about 3.4 million tons this 
year, up from 3.1 million in 1982. In 
March, price* for 56 percent HFCS 
strengthened about 2 cents a pound in 
most nia/kets* but they continue to be 
sharply lower than for sugar. [Robert 
Barry (202) 447-7290] 

Tobacco 

Disappearance of Hue-cured tobacco 
may decline in the current marketing 
year from last year's 1 billion pounds. 
Both exports and domestic use are 
likely to fall Thus, even with the 
smaller 1982 crop, the carryover on 
July 1, 1983, will probably rise about 
3 percent from last July's 2.15 billion 
pounds. As a result of a reduced quo- 
ta, production in 1983 is expected to 
drop from last year's 1 billion pounds. 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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Total diBappearanc« of hurley tobacco 
thia seaaon may change little from last 
year's 605 million pounds. a« continued 
export Btren^h about offsets lower 
domestic use. Burley salea this mar- 
keting season totaled about 770 mil- 
lion pounds. Growers who produced 
more than 100 percent of their effec- 
tive quota were permitted to deliver 
the excess to the two burley tobacco 
cooperatives, where it will be processed 
and Btored for sale during 1983/84. On 
October 1, the burley carryover ia ex- 
pected to be 15 percent above a year 
earlier. 

USDA has set this season's burley 
marketing quota at 646 million 
poundsr 5 percent below last year. The 
effective quota, reflecting last year's 
over^ and under -marketings, totals 643 
million pounds, 135 million below last 
season. Burley production is also ex- 
pected to decline in 19S3. 

In a recent referendum^ less than a 
majority of fire-cured and dark air- 
cured producers favored poundage pro- 
gram!, 80 acreage allotments will con- 
tinue for these types.. Acreage allot- 
ments for Virginia sun-cured and fire- 
cured crops are the same as last year. 
Allotments for Kentucky -Tennessee 
dark fire*<:ured, dark air-cured, cigar 
binder, and Ohio filler were reduced^ 
Prices for dark fire-cured, dark air 
curedi and cigar tobacco were lower 
this season than la^t. 

Auctions for the 1982 crop of Mary- 
land tobacco <type 32) opened 
March 16 and ended May 12, Prices 
averaged $1.55 a pound in March, 
nearly 20 cents lower than a year ago. 
[Verner JV. Grlse (202) 447-8776] 

Peanuts 

Domestic food use of peanute has near- 
ly recovered to the pre-diought levels 
of 1979. During August 1982*January 
1983. edible use of shelled peanuts to- 
taled 662.4 million pounds (rm^- basis), 
up 15 percent from a year earlier. Use 
of Virginia peanuts rose 109 percent^ 
while use of Runners and Spaniah 
peanuts were up 6 percent each. Ap- 
parent disappearance of cleaned in- 
shell roasted peanuts was 99.1 million 
pounds I up 4 percent. 

Cniihings of peanuts for oil and meal 
were down 40 percent during the first 
6 months of this marketing year. On 
January 1, uncommitted CGC stocks 
totaled 175 million pounds (farmers' 
stock basis), down 68 percent from a 
year earlier. 



Unlike domestic use, exports have not 
yet recovered to pre drought levels. 
Even with An expected increase of 28 
percent over last season, this season's 
exporU will fall short of the 1979 level 
by about 30 percent. From August 
through February . exports totaled 404 
million pounds, about 17 percent above 
a year earlier. 

Contracts for 1983 additional peanuts 
were filed with the ASCS county of- 
fices by April 15. Since exports are 
recovering gradually, additional 
peanuts contracted for export are like- 
ly to have only a minor impact on 
planting intentions for 1983* Planted 
acres will also be determined by quo- 
tas, which have been reduced by 2.75 
percent for the 1983 crop. [Jorge 
Hazera (202) 447 84441 

Fruit 

Marking the sixth consecutive monthly 
decline, the index of grower prices for 
fresh and processing fruit dropped to 
122 (1977-100) in March-down 5.4 
percent from February and 16 percent 
below a year ago. The March decline 
was mainly due to lower orange prices. 

As of April 1, this year's total citrus 
crop was estimated at 13.5 million 
tons, 12 percent higher than last sea- 
son. Remaining supplies of grapefruit, 
lemona, and oranges are sharply larger 
than in 1981/82— as are apple stocks. 
And though demand for fresh grape- 
fruit i" itrong, that for fresh oranges 
and lemons is weak. ThuB» grower 
prices for fresh and processing fruit 
are expected to remain substantially 
lower than a year earlier at least 
through spring. 

The recent adverse weather in the 
Southeast and in California could 
reduce supplies of summer fruit. 
Freezing temperatures in March may 
have hurt the peach crops in aome sec- 
tions of South Carolina and Georgia. 
California rainatorms damaged 
strawberries there, pushing prices gen- 
erally higher early in the season than 
a year ago* However, prices have de- 
clined sharply with increasing volume. 
The April prices received by growers 
averaged 15 percent below* a year earli- 
er. In some areas of California, fnut 
trees and vines have been in water for 
extended periods of time. Poor pollina- 
tion weather has also adversely affect- 
ed some aununer fruit prospects. It is 
likely that summer fruit and tree nut 



output in California— including necta- 
rines, peaches, sweet cherries^ and 
almonds— will be smaller than a year 
ago. However, it is Hill too early to 
assess the extent of the damage. iBen 
Huang (202) 447-7290] 

Vegetables 

The area for harvest of fresh vegeta- 
bles this spnng is down 6 percent from 
a year ago becasue of heavy rains in 
California thil winter and early spring. 
Damage in the Salinas Valley area has 
had particular impact. Of the eight 
major vegetables listed (broccoli, car- 
rots, cauliflower^ celery, sweet com, 
lettuce, onions, and tomatoes), acreage 
fell for all items except tomatoes and 
sweet corn* 

With the floor of the Salinas Valley 
water logged, growers planted lettuce 
on higher ground normally planted to 
cauliflower and hroccolip Thia will 
likely cause a substantial drop in the 
production of these two crops. 
Nevertheless, the rains in California 
and other growing areas may reduce 
lettuce yields. Rains also reduced 
celery plantings along California 'a 
south coast. In contrast, the area cut- 
backs for oniona and carrots resulted 
from poor prices since last year. 

The reduced area and potentially lower 
yields point to higher freah vegetable 
prices thil spring. Tlie grower price 
index for fresh vegetables, which aver- 
aged 119 <1977-100) during January- 
March, will probably average 135 to 
145 for the spring quarter, a gain that 
will be the first year-over-year in- 
crease since late 1981. Retail prices 
will likely rise slightly less. 

Potato prices at shipping points rose 
sharply early in the spring, partly be- 
cause much of tlie fall crop in storage 
has been depleted. In addition, some 
of the price gain can be attributed to a 
"rain psychology'** resulting from the 
prospect of substantially reduced 
spring-erop yields in California and the 
Southeast. The initial forecast of the 
■pring crop is 17.9 million cwt, 13 per- 
cent less than last year and the second 
smallest output on record. During 
April-June, growers will likely receive 
an average of ^5.00 to $6.00 per cwt, 
compared with $6.30 a year ago and 
$3,72 during January -March. 
Meanwhile, retail prices will be above 
their winter levela, but up to 10 per- 
cent below a year ago, {Michael 
Stellmacher (202) 447-7290] 
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Farm Income Update 



The outlook for 1983 farm income, 
although improved since the advent of 
the PIK program, remains uncertain. 
Unknowns at this ttme include the 
timing of PIK roarketinge. the extent 
of input use cutbacks because of PIK 
and the acreage- reduction programs 
(ARP), and the strength of the 
developing economic recovery. Howev- 
er, some of the positive influences on 
farm income In 1983 and 1984 are 
clearer: declining interest rates, lower 
inflation, reduced input use. increased 
farm commodity prices, and reductions 
in commodity inventories. These fac- 
tors will improve the farm sector's in- 
come position In the long run as well 
as during the current year. 

Net cash income^wbich measures the 
cash available for capital asset pur- 
chases, loan retirement, and farm 
household operation— is forecast to 
range from «32 to $36 billion in 1983, 
exceeding the $32.2 Inllion estimated 
for 1982. Total net farm Income after 
inventory adjustment is expected to 
range from $18 to $22 billion this year, 
compared with an estimated S20.4 bil* 
lion for 1982. Net farm income before 
inventory acijustment (referred to as 
^'realized net farm income'*) is forecast 
at $20 to $24 billion, compared with 
the $20.2 billion estimated for 1982. 



The value of inventory change will be 
negative— ranging from -$1 to -$4 
biilion^as physical stocks at the close 
of the year (excluding stocks held 
under CCC loan) are expected to fall 
below those of a year earlier. Though 
livestock inventories are expected to 
gain in 1983 as cattle and hog 
numbers rise, this increase will likely 
be outweighed by the decline in crop 
inventories^ 

Prices Paid by Farmers 
To Rise Slowly 

During the first quarter of 1983i the 
ratio of prices received to prices paid 
by farroerH improved. The index of 
prices received rose more than 2 per- 
cent from the previous quarter as both 
crop and livestock prices increased, 
while prices paid rose just over 1 per- 
cent. The increase in prices paidi 
mostly reflecting higher prices for 
feedp replacement livestock, and 
machinery, was limited by price de- 
clines for fertilizer and fuels. In 
March, average prices for gasoline and 
diesel fuel were 10 percent below a 
year earlier. However, April gasoline 
prices increased 6 cent&, with the new 
Federal fuel tax accounting for 6 
cents. The diesel fuel price does not 
include the Federal fuel tax. 

For the year, prices paid by farmers for 
all items may rise 2 to 4 percent, after 
increasing about 4 percent in 1982. 
Overatli feed and equipment prices are 
forecast to rise the most. Prices re- 
ceived for livestock are expected to 
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remain near year earlier levels, while 
crop prices rise somewhat. Feed grain 
prices will likely gain the roost be- 
cause of PIK- and ARP-generated de- 
clines in production and stocks. 
Nevertheless, the overall gain in crop 
prices will be partly muted by substan- 
tial declines in fruit prices caused by 
large increases in supplies, especially 
of citrus. 
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PIK May Change Marketing 
Patterns 

Although the pattern of crop market- 
ings i« always a major unknown in 
forecasting a year's camh receiptsi the 
storage assistance provision of the PIK 
program adds considerably more uncer- 
tainty for 1983 and 198^ Since farm- 
ers in the PIK program have up to 6 
monthi of free storage from the date of 
entitlement to PIK grain and cotton, 
decisions on marketing these commodi- 
ties could be different than usuaU 
Many may hold the grains and cotton 
in hopes of getting higher prices later 
on, rather than taking the harvest ^ 
time price^ 

Because the ultimate effect on the 
marketing distribution is unknown, 
ERS will use the usual 3 year average 
in ita foracasta— while monitoring the 
Statistical Reporting Service's monthly 
marketing data for unusual variational 
The actual marketing pattern for 1983 
crops, including PIK commodities, will 
not be known until solid data is avail- 
able in December of 1984. 

Government Payments To Riae 
Direct government payments in 1983 
will consist of both cash payments (de* 
ficiency, diversion, disaster, storage, 
and miscellaneous programs) and 
payments in -kind. With the value of 
PIK commodities totaling around $6 
billion (valued at loan rate levela) in 
calendar 1983, total direct government 
transfers could add about $10 billion 
($4 to $5 billion in cash payments and 
$5 to $7 billion in PIK) to gross farm 
income. The disbursement of another 
$1 to 13 billion worth of PIK commodi- 
ties could be delayed until 1984, as I 
some fanners take full advantage of 
the 6 months of storage assistance. 
The total value of PIK commodities 
will be largest for com producers, fol- 
lowed by wheat and cotton producers. 

Cash payments are forecaat to range 
from $4 to $5 billion— up from $3.5 bil- 
lion in 1982. Deficiency payments 
could range from $1 to $2 billion, com- 
pared with $2.0 billion last year. The 
per-unit deficiency payment rates, 
used to determine advances made to 
farmers this yean are currently set at 
the maximuma (target minus regular 
loan rate) for each applicable crop. 



Production Expenses Forecast Down: First Drop in 30 Years 
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However, it now appeara that market 
prices will exceed the loan rates, so the | 
actual per-unit payment rates— and 
thus the earned payments— will be less 
than the maximum. If market prices 
rise enough later this year and next, 
some refunding of advances would be 
required. However, any necessary re- 
funde would likely come during calen- 
dar 1984, when the actiml per-unit 
payment rates are determined. This 
accounting quirk would not affect 1983 | 
payments but would show up ae pro* 
ducer repayments (subtractiong from 
gross payments in 1984). This means 
that actual 1983 cash payments could 
be overstated— with any deficiency 
payment that must be returned in 
1984 being, in effect, a no-interest loan 
for 1983. 

Cropland diversion and storage pay- 
ments will each likely add over $1 bil- 
lion to the 1983 total. Storage pay- 
ments totaled $300 million in 1981, 
over $900 million in 1982, and likely 
would have continued to rise into the 
foreseeable future. Now, with PIK 
releasing cotnmoditiea from the 
reserve, storage payments should begin 
to decline in 1964. Caih payments for 
miscellaneous programs (including the 
Wool Act and various conservation pro- 
grams) may add another $200 to $300 * 
million to 1983's cash payments. 



Production Expenses To Show 
First Drop Since 1963 
The large decline anticipated in spring 
plantings is the major force behind the 
projected 2 to 4 percent fall in 1983 
farm production expenses. Expenses* 
which have only declined twice since 
1940 (1949 and 1953), are forecast to 
range from $139 to $143 billion- 
compared with $144.4 billion expected 
for 1982* Reduced input use due to 
the large cutback in acreage planted is 
the major cause for the expected 
reduction In production expenditures. 
However, smaller input price increases, 
especiaUy for manufactured inputs, 
plus an easing tn farm interest rates 
will also act to dampen this year's ex- 
penditures. Nearly all expenses associ- 
ated with crop production will be af- 
fected, though the acreage decline will 
be especially important in determining 
outlays for fertilizer, pesticides, fuels, 
seed, repairs, and operating credit. 



^Productioo npenu* for 1982 technically 
remain forecaiu until June, when ntrtr informa- 

ticm from the l&SZ Fmrm Production Expenditures 
9urv«y l4 compiJed and actual 1982 vxpen^ee an 
citimatad. 
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Estpetisee for inputs of farm ori^n— 
which are mostly associated with Live- 
atock production— are expected to rise 
6 to 8 percent to over $32 billion, most- 
ly becaute of higher feed pHcee. 
Manufactured feed accounts for over 
60 percent of the feed expense 
category^ with raw grainSi hays, and 
byproducts accounting for the rest. 
Thua^ the impact on feed expenses 
from a rapid rise in grain prices ie 
blunted somewhat by changes in 
manufacturers* margins and the inclu- 
sion of other feed ingredients (hays, 
soymeali etc-)- 

Total farm interest expenses are fore- 
cast to decline this year. While in- 
terest paid on real-estate debt is eat- 
pected to rise slightly^ non-real estate 
interest expenses could fall as much as 
a tenth. Interest rates on short-term 
credit are expected to decline measur- 
ably from the 1982 sversgea. Although 
total non-real estate debt outstanding 
on January 1. 1984, is forecast to 
remain near year-earlier levels, the 
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Sharply Since 1972 
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avera^ non-real estate debt outBtand- 
ing for 1963 is still expected to in- 
crease slightly.^ Thus, all the decline 
in Don-real entate interest exper^ses 
will result from lower interest rates 
paid on the outstanding debt. This 
would be the first year-to-year decline 
in non-real estate interest expenses 
since 1954. The percentage of total ex- 
penses accounted for by Bhortterm in- 
terest charges -which measured nearly j 
d percent in 1981 and an expected 9 
percent in 1982— will also decline in 
1983. 

Real estate interest expenses are ex- 
pected to rise at a slower clip than 
during the paat few years. Although 
long-term rates have declined recently, 
this will not affect the average rate on 
real estate debt outstanding much be- 
cause of the longer turnover time for 
real estate debt. Average real estate 
debt will likely rise more slowly in 
1983 than in recent years, with the 
amount outataoding on January 1, 
1984, expected to be somewhat higher 
than the previous year. iGary Lucier 
447-4190] 



Handling PIK in the Farm 
iDcome Accounts 
The treatment of PIK commodity 
transfers in the farm in<:ome 
account* wilt be consistent with 
both the CCC fiscal and Inventory 
-accounts and the National Income 
Accounts. The value of PIK com- 
modities received by fanners will be 
treated as a direct government pay- 
ment, the usual treatment for diver- 
sion payments 

The CCC has decided to consider 
current loans used to satisfy PIK 
requirements as redeemed loans 
since the CCC will require farmers 
to redeem <pay off) their CCC loans 
in the amount of their PIK. Simul- 
taneously, CCC will purchase the 
commodity from the fanner and 
enter It into CCC inventory; then, 
the CCC will give farmers title to 
the amount of commodity they are 
eligible to receive. This commodity 
can then be marketed, fed. or used 
in any manner the farmer wishes 
(with the exception of placing h 
under CCC loan). 

In the farm income accounts, farm- 
er» loan payoffs will become 
redemptions of CCC loans ^reducing 
the cash receipts figure. (Cash 
receipts equal the value of market- 
ings plus net CCC loan values. Net 
CCC loans equal new loans minus 
redemptions.) When the farmer, in 
turn, receives the commodity from 
the CCC, this quantity will be added 
to the available supply for use in 
feeding or marketing. If the com- 
modity is sold, it will enter the cash 
receipts account. If it is not fed or 
sold by December 31, 1983, the 
unsold commodity will enter the 
inventory account If the PIK com- 
modity originates from the CCC's 
(government-owned) inventory rath- 
er than from farmers* nonrecourse 
loans^ there will be no effect on the 
cash receipts account from the 
transfer of commodity title until It 
is sold. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC OUTLOOK: 

Modest World Recovery Imminetit 
Signs of a slow turnaround In the 
international economy are becoming 
more apparent, suggesting that a 
worldwide recovery will begin soon. In 
the developed countriesi induatria] pro- 
duction had begun to increase by 
January 1983. The U-S. economy 
showed moderate growth in the first 
quarter, and surveys indicate more 
business optimism in Germany and the 
United Kingdom. Prices for interna- 
tionally traded commodities have risen 
almost continually since last October* 
suggesting that export earnings by 
developing countries will probably in* 
crease over the year. 

World economic growth is forecast at 
about 2 percent forl983. Unlike most 
years, the growth rate for the industri- 
alized economies is apt to be slightly 
higher than that for the developing 
economies. Negative growth in Latin 
America could almost offset the pro- 
jected gains in Africa and Asia. Ex- 
pansion in the centrally planned 
economies will also be moderate this 
year— projected at 2.5 percent— 
because most of Eastern Europe con- 
tinues to fBCe balance-of-payments de- 
ficits. 




The United States Seen Leading 
World Recovery 

Recovery is likely to begin in the 
United States, thereafter spreading to 
other countries as trade increases. 
Though the U.S. recovery will probably 
be weaker than most since World 
War lit stronger consumer spending 
here and elsewhere could boost 
recovery in the foreign industrialized 
economies. Unless consumer demand 
picks up substantially* the recovery 
will likely be concentrated in inven- 
tories and, to a teaser extent* in ex- 
ports. Unemployment will remain 
high as a result. Last December, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) forecast that 
unemployment in the foreign industri- 
alis^ed countries would remain over 8 
percent in 1983. The unemployment 
rate in Europe— which is about the 
same as in the United States— will 
likely remain steady this year, while 
the U-S. rate will probably decline. 

In January, wages in the major indus- 
trialized countries were 6.6 percent 
higher than 12 months earlier, a small- 
er gain than 19S2'a average of 9.2 per- 
cent The smaller wage gains will 
prevent a resurgence of inflationary 
pressures in 19S3 and 1984, Inflation 
in the major industrialized countries is 
forecast to average only 5 to 6 percent 
this year, compared with 7.5 percent in 
1982. 

The major spur to growth will be a de- 
cline in short-term interest rates 
abroadi which could average about 8 
percent this year— down from 10,5 per* 
cent in 1982. The decline in interest 
rates if apt to boost demand for autoe* 
housing* and other consumer durables, 



and will also ease the cost of financing 
inventories. Interest rates could aver- 
age even livwer than 8 percent if U.S. 
rates decline further. Officials in most 
foreign countries have had to keep in- 
terest rates roughly in line with move- 
ment* in U.S^ rates in order to prevent 
their currencies from weakening furth- 
er against the dollar. 

The dollar will probably remain strong 
through t983i perhaps depreciating 
only 1 or 2 percent (on a year*over* 
year basis). High returns on US. dol- 
lar assets relative to those of other 
currencies and expectations of an im- 
minent U.S. recovery continue to keep 
the dollar strong* despite projections 
that the U.S. current account deficit 
could shoot up to f25 to S30 billion. 
Total US. eiporU are unlikely to gain 
much from world recovery in 1983, as 
consumption abroad will be advancing 
only slow^, unemployment will remain 
high, and foreign -exchange constraints 
will be limiting demand in the develop- 
ing nations. 

Lower Oil Prices Brighten 
Economic Prospects 
The lowering of official petroleum 
prices that began in February bright- 
ens the prospects for world recovery 
this year. Although oil-exporting 
countries will lose some spending 
power this year, the world as a whole 
will benefit. Even the oil exporting 
countries wTll benefit somewhat from 
the lower interest rates and inflation 
that wHl result from reduced oil 
prices— which for example* will lower 
the cost of servicing International 
debts. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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Several trends suggest that the 
demand for oil may not IncreaBe 
strongly as recovery begins, maintain- 
ing pressure on the Orgaoization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) to reduce prices. Oil consump- 
tion by OECD countries, the heaviest 
users of oil* has declined iteadily lince 
1979. The ntio of oil consumption to 
gross domestic product has also de- 
clined in the OECD -suggesting that* 
even with a recovery, the OECD's 
demand for oil will not escalate' 
Furthermore, non-OPEC production of 
oil is now greater thaB OPEC produc- 
tion, so OPEC's share of the OECD 
market will likely decline when oil 
demand eventually rises. 

Meanwhile, OPEC haa seen its 
current -account balance plunge from 
$110 billion in 1980 to an estimated $2 
billion in 1982. For OPEC members 
with large populations and a high 
volume of importi, financial conditions 
may be even worse They and other oil 
producers with foreign- exchange short- 
ages could try to push prices down in 
order to increase their share of a 
smaller or slowly growing world mar- 
ket. [ArtMorey (202) 447-847(A 



Upcoming Economic Reports 



Title Summary Released 

Sugar & Sweetener June 3 

Tobacco June 6 

World Crop Production June 10 

World Ag Supply & Demand June 13 

Dairy June 16 

World Ag Supply & Demand June 23 

For subscription information, write or 
call: EMS Information, Rm 440 GHI 
Bldg, 500 12th St, SW, Washington, 
D.C. 20250 (202) 447-8590. Sum- 
maries are available on AGNET on the 
dates Indicatedi AGNET will have the 
full reports within 2 to 3 days of sum* 
mary release. 
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Modest Recovery Still Expected 
In 1983 

As the second quarter of 1983 began, 
the economy appeared to be in the ear- 
ly stages of a modest recovery. Preli- 
minary estimates showed real ONP up 
about 3 percent (annual rate) in the 
first quarter; however, this gain main- 
ly reflecls a lower rate of inventory 
liquidation than in the previous 
quarter— not an increase in final sales- 
In fact, real final sales (GNP minus 
the change in inventories) rose at an 
annual rate of lesa than 1 percent dur- 
ing January-March. 

Nevertheless, the economy appears to 
have bottomed out. Total employment 
has stabilized) industrial production is 
increasing, and consumer demand is 
expected to strengthen gradually over 
the year. Overall* real GNP and 
disposable personal income are forecast 
to rise 2 to 3 percent in 1983 (year- 
over-year basis) and about 4 percent 
next year. 

Sustained Recovery Depends on 
Lower Real Interest Rates 
Although nominal interest rates have 
declined substantially from their re- 
cent highs, inflation has subsided even 
more— leaving real interest rates his- 
torically high. For example, the rate 
on Moody's Corporate Bonds has fallen 
3.8 percentage points from last year's 
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Keeping Real Interest Rates High 
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high of 15.9 percent, while inflation 
(as measured by the year-over -year 
change in the GNP implicit price de- 
flator) has fallen 6.2 points from 1961*3 
peak of 10,3 percent. Thus, real in- 
terest rates (interest rates minus infla- 
tion) actually rose in 1982 even 
through nominal rates declined. 

Most economists believe that reai rates 
are more significant than nominal 
rates in determining economic growth. 
If this is correct, then real interest 
rates (currently at about 8 percent) 
mu«t drop further in order to achieve a 
strong, sustained recovery. Major fac- 
tors keeping upward pressure on real 
ntea Include the cuireDt policy mil of 
a record Federal deficit combined with 
moderate monetary restraint^ sticky 
long-run inflationaiy expectations, and 
deregulation of financial markets^ 
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General Economic Indicators 
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Unemployment Rate Drops 
As Labor Force Declines 
Household survey data indicate that 
the civilian unemployment rate 
dropped from a po#twar high of 10.8 
percent in December to 10.2 percent in 
April. Until March, the lower unem- 
ployment rate mainly reflected an 
unusual decline in the labor force> not 
increased employment. However, in 
Aprilf both the labor force and total 
employment were up alightly. 

The labor force typically grows above 
trend during a business-cycle recovery, 
as people shift from the discouraged- 
worker category into active job search- 
ing in response to improved employ- 
ment opportunities. Thue> the reported 
unemployment rate tendi to stay high 
during the first year or two of 
recovery, even though employment is 
expanding. Current forecasts show 
unemployment remaining above 9 per- 
cent through mid- 1984 

Housing and General Construction 
Leading Recovery 
So far, the recovery te most evident in 
housing and general construction— 
considered the most intereat-eensitive 
sectors of the economy. Housing starts 
are particularly strong, and residential 
investment in the first quarter was up 
about 28 percent from a year ago. Be- 
cause of the housing recovery, demand 
for furniture and draperies has 
strengthened, improving the outlook 
for cotton demand- Housing and gen- 
eral constniction are expected to con- 
tinue to lead the recovery, with im- 
proved demand, employment, and pro- 
duction slowly spreading through the 
rest of the economy. 

Real residential investment is forecast 
to rise about 25 to 30 percent in 1983 
(year-over-year basis), while aggregate 
consumption may be up only 3 percent. 
Real conaumer spending on food and 
beverages is expected to be up about 2 
percent. 

Investment, Net Export Outlook 
Remains Weak 
The sectors exerting a drag on 
recovery are investment and foreign 
trade. Low levels of capacity utilize^ 
tioni weak final sales, and high real in- 
terest rates are expected to dampen 
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business investment in plant and 
equipments thus restraining the 
overall economic recovery in 1983. 
When recovery is firmly established, 
higher utilization rates and an im- 
proved sales and profit outlook should 
cause a firming of business investment 
that will accelerate recovery in 1964. 

The outlook for a continued strong dol- 
lar in 1983 and a sluggish world econo- 
my will dampen export growth for U.S. 
products. At the same time, import 
demand is expected to strengthen^ ag- 
gravating the U.S. merchandise trade 
deficit— now forecast at a record $50 
to $60 billion. Such a strong leakage 
from the U.S. income -expenditure 
stream will also act to constrain 
recovery. 

As the world economy gathers strength 
in 1984f export demand is expected to 
improve. An anticipated decline in the 
U.S. dollar*B value would further 
strengthen esports. A turnaround in 
business investment and exports would 
boost the U.S. recovery in 1984, with 
real GNP, consumption, and disposable 
personal income forecast to rise about 
4 percent— the beat economic perfor- 
mance since 1978. 

Monetary Policy To Ease Somewhat 
The FWeral Reserve Board has raised 
its 1983 target ranges for Ml and M2 
about 2 points and 1 point, respective- 
ly. Given an expected rebound in the 
velocity^ of these money aggregates^ 
the new targets should be considered 
expansionary. However, continued un- 
certainties in the supply -demand rela- 
tionships for money will force the Fed 
to continue placing heavy emphasis on 
interest rates in implementing mone- 
tary policy. Therefore, interest rates 
should be more stable in 1983, nsing 
less as the recovery proceeds than pre- 
viously expected. 



*Th* nurofcwrof timM in th« couree of a year 
that th« moMy »upply ii »j»ni on goods and 
service* -i*.» th« ratic of nominai GNP to the 
nominal money luppl;. 



The Fed overshot ita stated target 
ranges in 1982, a development that 
creates further uncertainties for mone^ 
tary policy in 1983. The main un - 
known is the stability and predictability 
of the velocity of money. After in- 
crea«ing sharply in the late 1970's, 
1982 produced unprecedented sharp de- 
clines in the velocity of Ml, M2f and 
M3 of 4.4i 5.6> and 6.8 percent, respec- 
tively. The declines were due to 
greater desired liquidity, higher pre- 
cautionary balances, and at^ng busi- 
ness loan demand- Under these condi- 
tions, had the Fed stuck to its stated 
target ranges, interest rates would 
have stayed high and the economy 
likely would have slid into depression^ 

Normally, the velocity of Ml rebounds 
sharply in a recovery. However, the 
rebound in 1983 is likely to be muted 
by the sharp decline in interest rates 
and Inflation and by continued growth 
in super NOW accounta. While the 
broader aggregates will not be as sen- 
sitive to deposit shifts as the narrowly 
defined Ml, the continued deregulation 
of financial markets and the phasmg 
out of interest-rate ceilings will likely 
also dampen M2's velocity rebound. 

The introduction of NOW and super 
NOW accounts will further complicate 
monetary policy in 1983 by generating 
different reserve flows, which will 
altar required reserve ratios and the 
money multiplier (the ratio of money 
to the reserve and currency base). 
Given these uncertainties, the Fed 
likely will place primary emphasis on 
interest rates, credit conditions, and 
incoming data on real-sector activity 
in implementing monetary policy in 
1983. iPnul Prentice and Paul Sundell 
(202) 447-23171 
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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE: 

1983 Farm Programs To Improve 
Cash Flow 

The announced farm programs for 
1983 will improve the cash flow gitua- 
tion for many farmers. Nonrecourse 
crop loans, direct payments, and ad- 
vanced deficiency and cropland- 
diversion payments will provide cash 
to participating grain and cotton farm- 
ers. The PIK program will enable 
farmers to reduce production expenses 
and receive an In-kind payment for 
reducing crop acreage. As a result, 
farmers will be able to retire high in- 
terest debt, reduce short-term credit, 
and consequently reduce interest ex- 
penses. 

Credit demand will decline mostly for 
those lenders providing short term 
credit. Debt outstanding is expected to 
decline mostly with the CCC, reflecting 
redemptions of price support loans due 
to the PIK program. 



Smaller Farm Production 
Expend i tur es. .. 

The heavy participation in this year's 
farm programs is expected to idle some 
82 million acres of cropland^ As a 
resuitt farm production expenses will 
be down significantly in 1983- Ex- 
penditures for fertilizers, pesticides^ 
machinery repair, seed^ fuel, and 
machine hire and hired labor are es- 
timated to fall about 12 percent^or 
$6.2 billion— from 1982. Because crop 
farmers normally Tinance a portion of 
.their operating expenses, their use of 
credit will also fall as total expenses 
decline. 

The impact on farm machinery pur- 
chases is expected to be minimal. Cap- 
ital purchases of machinery may total 
$9.9 billion, down 2 percent from 1982. 
However, because farm income and 
liquidity may increase, machinery pur- 
chases ceuld even rise slightly. 

...Together with Direct Payments 
and Price-Support Loans... 
Direct government payments during 
calendar 1983 are expected to total $4 
to $5 billion, up about $1 billion from 
1982. Though the PIK program will 
likely reduce deficiency payments from 
last year's levels, diversion payments 
will rise substantially. Also, PIK enti- 
ttementa received at harvest time will 
eventually be sold* though some may 
be held until 1984. 

Commodity price -support loans from 
the CCC— which provide farmers with 
both interim financing and a means 
for more orderly marketing^are ex- 
pected to decline this year. With re- 
duced acreage, crop stocks will 
decline— strengthening market prices 
and reducing the need for commodity 
loans. As a result, CCC loan disburse- 
ments during 1983 are estimated to be 
$11 to $13 billion, $1 to S3 billion less 
than in 1982. 



Given the current financial pressure 
on the farm sector, farmers are most 
likely to use 1983 direct payments and 
funds from price-support loans to re- 
tire debt and purchase input and capi- 
tal items that otherwise would have 
been bought with credit. The deficient 
cy and diversion pa3rments advanced 
on 1982 and 1983 crops have already 
had a positive impact on farmers* 
cash-flow position. During the fourth 
quarter of 1982, for example» such dis- 
bursements added about $1 billion to 
farmers' cash flow. 

*.*WiIl Reduce Demand for Credit 
Fanners* demand for short' and 
in termed! ate- term credit is expected to 
decline this year because of reduced 
production expenditures and increased 
direct pajfments. Short-term loans for 
PIK related crop inputs are estimated 
to drop $2 5 to $3.0 billion from 1982. 
Intermediate-term landings may be 
$125 to $140 million lower, but solely 
because of the potential decline in 
farm machinery sales. 

Agricultural lenders have indicated 
that because 1983 cashflow prospects 
have been improved by PIK, some 
farmers will continue to receive credit 
that otherwise would have been discon- 
tinued. However, credit problems are 
expected to continue through 1983. 
Meet agricultural bankers anticipate 
that locaMevel interest rates will at 
best decline only slightly as a result of 
the expected easing in credit demand^ 
If equally attractive alternative in^ 
vestments were present* rates would 
not decline. But competition among 
banks as well as a lack of alternative 
investments could produce a slight de- 
cline in rates. 

Debt Outstanding To Grow 
Slowly in 1983 

As a result of the 1983 acreage- 
reduction and PIK programs, total 



Growth in Farm Debt To Continue Slowing During 1983 
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farm debt is forecast to total $217 to 
$221 biUion on January U 19&4- 
ranging from a slight decline to a 2 
percent increase from a year earlier. 
This compares with an average annual 
growth of 12 percent since 1970. The 
combined commodity programs are ef- 
fectively lowenng this year's expected 
debt by $7.6 to $11.6 billion. Nearly 
all of the reduction ii due to reduced 
input expenditures^ increased debt re- 
tirement, and PIK entitlements (which 
will reduce CCC debt). 

The CCC's market share of total farm 
debt ifl forecast to fall below 7 percent, 
down from a pre-PlK estimate of near- 
ly 9 percent. Accordingly» market 
shares for most other lenders axe es^ 
timated to increase slightly. 

Interest Expenses To Decline 
Interest expenses paid by farmers dur- 
ing 1982 totaled $23 billion, 16 percent 
of total fann production outlays. As a 
result of the acreage- reduction and 
PIK programs, interest expenses for 
1983 are forecast to decline 2 to 3 per- 
cent from 1982. ILinwood Hoffman 
(202) 447-7340] 

PIK's IMPACT ON FARM 
INPUT INDUSTRIES 

By reducing Input use, the PIK pro- 
gram will lower input industry reve- 
nues. Total farm expenditures for ma- 
jor input itama (seed, fertiliier, pesti- 
cides^ energy, and machinery pur- 
chases and repair and maintenance) 
are expected to be down nearly $5 bil- 
lion because of PIK. These itema ac- 
count for about three^fourths of farm- 
ers' total expenses. The already* 
troubed fertiliser industry will be most 
seriously affected. However, improved 
farm economic conditioni In lata 1983 
and 19&4 due to PIK will help reduce 
the financial stress that has developed 
in key input industries. 

Expenditures for fertilizer, seed^ and 
pesticides are expected to decline pro- 
portionately more than use because 
both prices and quantities will be 
down. However, since profit margins 
are low, suppliers would probably forgo 
sales rather than cut prices much 
further. 

Input use for Belected items may be 
down 10 to 15 percent overalls with de- 
clines of 20 to 25 percent for the PIK 
crops. Extremely wet weather thia 
spring reduced demand for fertiliser 
and pesticides even more in some areas 
of the country. 



IrmPact of Acreage Limitation Progrsmt on Selected Input Expenses In 1983 

Decrease In Percent 

expenditures' decresK 

S Bil. Percent 

Expenditures. 

Seed O^toQi? 13 to 17 

Fertilizer 1^ to 1.4 l3to16 

Pesticides 0.5 to 0.7 13 to 17 

Energy 0^ to T^ 9 to 11 

Farm machinery; 

Purchases' ^ 0^ to 0^ 2 to 3 

Repairs and 

maintenance ^J2 to} A 12 to 15 

I Sub total 4.4 to 6.5 9 to 12 

Other 1J3 to 2^ 1 to 2 

Total* 5.4 to 7.5 4 to 5 

* From eitpectfliioni without PI K. * Income and eitpenae accounti report depreciation rather 
than rnachhery purchases. ' Excluding land. 



Pesticides: Little Impact on Basic 
Manufacturers* Total Sales 
Foreseen 

Pesticide use dropped 3 to 6 percent in 
1982 and was expected to drop about 
that much again in 1983 under previ- 
ously announced acreage -reduction and 
pa id-diversion programs. However, as 
a result of the PIK program, overall 
pesticide use is likely to be down 12 to 
15 percent. Use for individual crops is 
expected to be down 25 to 28 percent 
for rice and 26 to 27 percent for com 
and sorghum. The crope involved in 
the PIK program account for about 
two^thirds of all crop pesticide use. 

The impact on basic pesticide produc- 
ers' overall salee will be minimal, as 
farm pesticides account for less than 
10 percent of the total revenues for 
nearly all producers. Thus, a drop in 
farm pesticide sales of 12 to 15 percent 
would result in a total sales decline of 
less than 1 percent for most basic pes- 
tle Lde {KToducers. 

Pesticide distributors and dealers who 
specialiie in farm chemicals would be 
more seriously affected. However, pes- 
ticides also generally account for a 
small share of sales for most farm in- 
put suppUere. Some custom applies* 
tort, particularly those serving the cot- 
ton industry, are likely to suffer a sub- 
stantial lose of business. In general, 
however, the long-term effects of the 
PIK program on most segments of the 
pesticide industry should be minimal. 



Fertilizer: Drop in Use Could 
Add to Industry Troubles 
The PIK program could nearly triple 
the earlier -projected declines in fertil- 
izer use. Fertilizer use declined by 9 
percent in 1982, and b further reduc- 
tion of 3 to 5 percent was expected in 
1983 under the previously announced 
farm programs. PIK could reduce 
overall fertilizer use 12 to 14 per- 
cent. Use on com and sorghum may 
drop as much as 25 to 27 percent^ 
while use on wheat may be down 18 to 
20 percent because of PIK. Total fer- 
tilizer use in 1983 is likely to be down 
16 to 18 percent from last year and 
about 20 to 23 percent below 1981. 

Use on program crops will probably 
fall slightly less than the decline in 
acres planted^ as per-acre application 
rates are likely to be higher. Some fer- 
tilizer will also be used on conserving- 
use acres. Since last year's application 
rates were generally down for com and 
wheat, some recovery in application 
rates for these crops is expected. 

The PIK program in 1983 will likely 
add to the already -depressed conditionfl 
in the fertilizer industry* The domes- 
tic industry is currently operating at 
less than 70 percent of capscity, with 
prices below production costs for some 
producers. Additional reductions in 
use would further lower capacity utili- 
zation, put additional downward pres- 
sure on fertilizer prices, and further 
reduce industry profits. 
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The domestic fertilizer industry haa 
been facing increasing competition 
from foreign producers. The export 
market for U.S. fertilizers declined in 
1982, with little expectation of any 
substantial recovery in 1983. The phos- 
phate indufltXT, in particular, will be 
affected by further declines in domes- 
tic fertilizer use* given the Hat export 
market. 

The nitrogen industry will continue to 
be preuured by import competition. In 
addition, increasing natural g&e 
feedfitock coats will become more bur- 
densome because expectations of price 
increases for domestic nitrogen prod* 
ucts are weak. 

Seedt Major Impacts Possible 
On this Specialized Industry 
Since expected higher farm commodity 
prices might encourage farmers to In- 
crease plant population! slightly along 
with heavier fertilizer usage, the 
reduction in seed use is expected to be 
somewhat less than the acreage reduc- 
tion due to the PIK program. The PIK 
program may reduce overall seed re- 
quirements 12 to 16 percent. Quanti- 
ties of com and sorghum seed pur- 
chased by farmers could delcine 25 to 
27 percent, while cotton seed pur* 
chases may be down 18 to 20 percent. 

The domestic hybrid seed industry is 
highly specialised, with many 
manufacturers producing only one kind 
of seed. Reductions in acreage for a 
specific crop largely dictate the level 
ci revenues for firms producing seed 
for that crop. Furthermore, very few 
seed manufacturers are engaged in 
other lines of business or are owned by 
diversified firms. 



The larger firms producing hybrid com 
seed would likely be able to withstand 
the potential reduction in demand 
resulting from a high level of PIK par- 
ticipation. There are many small 
seed^com producers, however, who 
were in financial difficulty coming 
into 1983* and they are likely to ex- 
perience cash flow problems and fur 
ther financial losses as a result of PIK. 
The greatest impact on com seed sales 
will be in the western fringe of the 
Com Belt. 

Sorghum seed producers are also quite 
specialized. Some sorghum seed com- 
panies were also in financial difficulty 
at the start of 1983 because of a signi- 
ficant reduction in export demand and 
a large carnrover. The PIK program 
will create additional financial stress, 
but most firms should be able to ad* 
just. 

Cotton and wheat seed revenues will 
not be significantly affected, because 
farmers produce roost of these seeds 
themselves. Cottonseed can be sold for 
crushing at about 76 percent of the 
price received for seed. Wheat and 
small grain seed can also be sold in 
other commercial markets at only a | 

slight price discount. However, firms 
that provide cleaning and treating ser- 
vices for small grain and cotton seed 
are likely to experience a substantial 
drop in business. 

The PIK program has generated con^ 
siderable demand for seed used to pro- 
duce soil -conserving crops. Following 
the announcement of the PIK pro^ 
gramr seed companies almost immedi- 
ately started buying up supplies of cer- 
tain types of seeds that could be used 
for suitable cover on the conservation 



use acreage. Some traders indicated 
sales in early 1983 were 2 to 3 times 
last year's totals Thus, supplies of 
many of these seeds are tight this 
year. 

As a result of the rapid rise in demand, 
prices of these cover^crop seeds have 
increased dramatically since Janu^ 
siy 1. Increases in sales and prices of 
soil -coil serving crop seeds will tend to 
offset losses in seed sales for the PIK 
crops, but gains and losses will be real- 
ized by different firms. Most of the 
domestic grass and legume seeds were 
booked last fall, so most producers did 
not benefit greatly from the recent 
price increases^ Com seed sales were 
also mostly booked last fall and did not 
suffer significant price declines be* 
cause of the reduced demand. 

Farm Machinery: Repair Costa 
To Be Most Affected 
Of all farm inputs, farm machinery 
sales, which totaled about $10 billion 
in 1982, are expected to be the least 
affected by PIK. Unit purchase re- 
quirements for farm machinery are es- 
timated to drop 2 to 3 percent. Farm 
machinery sales have been dropping 
each year since 1979, with unit sales 
of some items down 60 percent or 
more. However, prices have been ris- 
ing throughout this period (U percent 
in 1980, 12 percent in 1981i and 6 per- 
cent in 1982). Consequently, dollar 
volume has not dropped nearly as 
much as unit sales. Since machinery 
sales are closely related to farm in- 
comOr improvements in income pros^ 
pects resulting from the PIK program 
could well increase machinery sales 
this year. 

On the other hand, the overall demand 
for maintenance, parts, and repairs is 
expected to decrease along with plant- 
ed acreage— with an average drop of 
12 to 16 percent for wheat and as 
much as a 24- to 26-percent drop for 
rice. However, per-acre coets for main- 
tenance and repair tend to increase 
with reduced acreage because there 
are certain fixed costs regardless of 
acreage planted. Repair and mainte- 
nance savings are assumed to be quite 
high for some crops, however, as the 
reduced fieldwork requirement will en* 
able growers to perform more of these 
activities themselves. 
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Energy: Little Impact on 
Domestic Producers Expected 
Total fann energy use Qiquid fuel and 
electricity) is expected to drop 9 to 11 
percent ae a result of the PIK pro- 
gram. The decline varies from 18 to 20 
percent for wheat to 25 to 27 percent 
for com and Borghum. 

Use of diesel fuel for com» sorghum, 
cotton* and rice production is expected 
to be down almost 30 percent with 
FlK, while diesel fuel use for wheat 
production is likely to drop about 20 
percent. Overall, about 26 percent less 
gasoline will be needed for producing 
the PIK crops. Liquid propane gas use 
on the PIK crops will probably be 
down more than 30 percent. 

The reduction m energy use due to 
PIK should be partially offset by an 
increase in energy used to plant and 
care for conserving crops. Since crops 
eligible for the PIK program account 
for only about a third of total agricul- 
tural energy use, overall energy use 
will be less affected than most other 
inputs. The reduction of farm energy 
use should have a negligible impact on 
the domestic energy market, since 
farm energy use accounts for less than 
6 percent of the total U.S. energy mar- 
ket. [Ted Eichera (202) 447-7340] 
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Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information, 
write or call: Jerry Clampet* SRS- 
Crop Reporting Board, Rm. 5809 South 
BIdg, Washington, D.C. 20250 
<202) 447*2130. 



Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
pubUshes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reporte-GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices 
subject to change. Bulk discounts 
available. For faster service or further 
information, call GPO*e order desk at 
(202) 783-3238. 

Planning and Statistical Systems in 

China's Agriculture. FAER-181. 

100 pp. Price: $5.60. 
The EC Market for U.S. Agricultural 

Exports: A Share Analysis. FAER- 

179.92 pp. Price: $4.50. 
Statistics on Oilseeds and Related 

Data. 1965 82. SB 695. 72 pp. 

Price: S5.00 
State Mineral Taxes, 1982, RDRR-36. 

72 pp. Price: $4.50 



Japan's Feed -Livestock Economy: 

ProspecU for the 1980's. FAER-177. 

88 pp. Price: $5.00 
Food Consumption, Prices, and Ex* 

penditures, 1960-81. SB-694. 94 pp. 

Price; S5.50. 

New Reports-NTIS 
The following reports are avallahle 
FOR SALE ONLY from NTIS, 5282 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, 
VA 22161. Order by report title and 
PB number. Indicate paper copy (PC) 
or microfiche (MF). For further infor- 
mation, call (703) 487-4650. 

Linkages Between Landownership and 
Rural Land. ArB-454. 20 pp. Price: 
PC S7.00; MF $4.50. PB83- 139956. 

Jamaica: Factors Affecting It^ Capaci- 
ty to Import Food. FAEH-176. 
36 pp. Price: PC $8.50; MF $4 60. 
PB83- 139964. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Factors Affect- 
ing Its Capacity to Import Food. 
FAER-178. 40 pp. Price: PC $8.60; 
MF $4.50. PB83^14&946. 

Effects of Aggregation Error on 

Analysis of Agricultural Production 
Potential. TB-1677. 48 pp. Price: 
PC $8.50; MF $4.50. PB83 174681. 

Examining the Rural Municipal Bond 
Market. RDRR^34. 48 pp. Price: PC 
$8.50; MF $4*60. PB83143602. 

The Cost of Metro and Nonmetro 
Government Borrowing. RDRR'35. 
40 pp. Price: PC $8.50; MF $4.50. 
PB83-143610. 

Indirect Farm Labor and Management 
Costs. AER-496. 72 pp. Price: PC 
$10.00; MF $4.50. PB83-121541. 

Free Reports 

Single copies of the following publica- 
tions are still available free, while sup- 
plies last. To order, write to ERS Pub- 
lications, Rmu 0054-3, USDA, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20250. Be aure to lilt the 
pubbcation number and provide your 
zipcode. For further information, call 
<202) 447-7255. 

Inflation: A Food and Agricultural 

Perspective. <AER*463) 
Potential Cropland: The Ownership 

Factor. (AER-476) 
Economies of Size in U.S. Field Crop 

Farming. (AER-472) 
Converstion Factors and Weights and 

Measures for Agncuttural Commod^ 

ities and Their Products. (SB 616) 
Economies of Size in U.S. Field Crop 

Fanning. {AER-472) 
Issuing Municipal Bonds: A Primer 

for Local Officials. (A IB 429) 
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Transportation 



TOFC Service To Gain Further 
In 1983 

Transportation of fre&h fruits and veg- 
etables will be readily available this 
year, despite a much larger citrus crop 
and prospective gains In the summer 
and fall vegetable hajrvestsn As usual, 
most produce items will move to mar- 
ket by truck. Th« share moved by 
trailerson flat car (TOFC) will con tin- 
u« to grow, displacing some of the 
volume shipped by rail. In 1981, TOFC 
service accounted for 2.9 percent of all 
produce shipment!, rising to 4.3 per^ 
cent in 1982. 

This growth in TOFC traffic has been 
associated with a new marketing insti- 
tution. Known as transport brokers or 
shipper agents, these firms purchase 
TOFC space from railroads, often 
under relatively long t«rm contracts. 
These contracts establish Bome\vhat 
stable rates for a set number of con- 
tainer positions over several months. 
The agent then sells individual con* 
tainer positions to produce packers and 



TOFC Shipment* of fresh Produce 
To Continue Up 
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other shippers. In many cases, shipper 
agents own the trailer used, and they 
appear to have been relatively success- 
ful In arranging for return hauls. 
Some agents provide dray age services 
at both ends of the Iwul, and some 
offer credit to ahippers^ The National 
Association of Shipper Agents esti- 
mates that as many as 600 firms are 
now in opera tion, up from 200 in 1981. 
Overall, these operations appear to 
have complemented the inherent effi- 
ciencies of TOFC service- 
Other factors promise to increase 
TOFC traffic for both fresh produce 
and processed foods. CONRAIL, which 
serves the east coast population 
centers, sharply boosted its TOFC 
volume of perishables in 1962 Ci8,000 
shipments versus 19,431 in 1981). 
Also« the recent merger of the Union 
PacifiCf Missouri Pacific, and Western 
Pacific Railroada has consolidated ser- 
vice to Western shippers using either 
TOFC or conventional equipment. As a 
result, train time between Sacramento, 
California, and North Platte, Nebras- 
ka, has been reduced by 18 hours. At 
North Platte, connections can then be 



made to Chicago^ Kansas City, and the 
Gulf Coast. 

Trucks Still Carry Most Produce 
Despite the gains made by TOFC, 
trucks still form the backbone of fresh 
fruit and vegetable transportation. 
According to USDA'e Office of Trans- 
portation, regulated motor carriers 
(common and contract carriers) haul 
nearly 70 percent of all produce 
shipped by truck. Exempt carriers 
have seen their market share decline 
since 1978^ and last year they account* 
ed for about 23 percent of the total. 
The generally depressed state of the 
trucking industry suggests that trucks 
will he readily available for summer 
fruit and vegetable harvests, and that 
rates will continue relatively low. 

Equipment should be in ample supply 
in 1983- Manufacturers delivered 
15,081 new refrigerated trailers in 
1982, 14 percent more than in 1961. 
Although some of these new trailers 
replaced trailers removed from service^ 
the total supply of refrigerated equip* 
ment appears to have increased. Also, 
new legislation has been passed in- 
tending to now permit truck weights of 
80,000 lbs, widths of 102 inches, single 
trailers 48 feet long, and 2&foot twin 
trailers on all Interatates and much of 
the Federal Aid Primary Highway sys* 
tern. Depending on the vehicle, these 
changes may boost trailer cubic capaci- 
ty 17 to 27 percent. Motor carriers are 
expected to begin purchasing the 
larger, more efficient equipment, 
though the older equipment will 
remain available at least through 
1983, 
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Truck Rates Roui^ty the Same as Lait Year 
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Truck Hates To Eemain Level 
Paeaage of the Surface Tranaportation 
Asaistance Act of 1982 la expected to 
exert only alight upward preaaure on 
truck rates in 1983. The 5 cent*per^ 
gallon fuel tax that took effect April 1 
added only about one cent per mile to 
truck operating coats. Repeal or 
amendment of the taxes od tread 
rubber, inner tubea, truck parta. and 
lubricants will partly offset the fuel 
tajt's impact on costs into mid-1984. 
Truck coats wTU again increase when 
user fees for heavy vehiclea go up on 
July 1, 1984. However, for owneii of 
five trucka or ]ess> these tax increases 
are not scheduled to take effect until 
JuJy 1,1985. Since more than 40 per- 
cent of the freah produce shipped by 
truck in 1982 was carried by owner* 
operators, the fuJl impact of user fees 
on trucks hauling produce will not be 
felt until mid- 1985. 

Additional upward cost pressures may 
cotne about thiougb increases in State 
fuel taxes. Seventeen States have now 
increased or are actively considering 
increasing their fuel taxes by 2 to 5 
cents per gallon. In a few States, the 
new tax is computed as a percentage of 
the base fuel price— thus intensifying 



2. GOO 
2.704 
2.778 
2,579 
IJ&BI 
3.552 
3.838 
3.162 
2.905 
2,726 
2.038 
2.497 



2.555 

2.694 
n.a. 



Florida 

tCltruf) 



1.384 
1.336 
1.370 
1.512 
1^73 
1.5B6 



1.179 
1,206 
1.322 



1.300 
1.388 







Fleei^ 


Owr»ar- 






owned 


operatori 






Cents par 


vehicle nnile' 




Jan. 19B2 . . . 


t11.3 


115.9 




Dec. 1982 . . . 


11Z7 


117.1 




Jan. 1983 _ . 


110^ 


114.6 




Feb. 1983 , . . 


109^ 


113J 




Mar. 1983 . . . 


106.0 


11X6 




Apf. 1983 . , . 


109.5 


114.2 



I ' For irucks carrying fresh produce. 
Source: Office of Transportation. USDA 



the impact of changea in basic fuel 
costs. In some States, tax increases 
now in effect or under consideration 
will have a greater impact on operat- 
ing costs than the new Federal fuel 
tax. 

During the first quarter of 1983, truck 
rates for citrus and vegetables were 
roughly the same as a year earlier. 
The owner^peratore* strike in Febru- 
ary lifted rates only slightly from 
January's level. Seasonal increases 
can be expected during the peak har- 
vest montha, with some truck short- 
ages in local growing areas temporari- 
ly pushing rates up. 



Truck Operating Cost* Edged 
Down Through March 



PIK To Boost Demand for 
T r anepor tat I on 

The large signup in the PIK program 
will place additional demanda on the 
transportation system to move grain 
from existing stocks to deficit grain 
areas. Aasuming that livestock and 
poultry feeding levels and patterns 
remain unchangedf shipments of com 
and grain sorghum could require 
10,000 covered -hopper cars over a 6- 
month period. Nevertheless, with in- 
dustry sources reporting that as many 
as 20,000 jumbo cove red -hopper cara 
were idle during most of the 1982, the 
additional PIK-related demand will not 
likely stress the national trana porta - 
tion system. 

Hail Rates To Also Stay Flat 
The Association of American Rail- 
roads' Cost Recovery Index, which 
forma the basis for general rail rate in- 
creases, forecasts a 3.1-percent decline 
in rail costs for the third quarter of 
1983. Rail rates, however^ are not ex- 
pected to decline. Under the terms of 
the Staggers Rail Act, the ICC permits 
railroads to automatically raise their 
rates when the Cost Recovery Index 
warranta; however, the Staggers Act 
does not provide for automatic de- 
creaaes. Rail rates for all farm prod- 
ucts averaged 1 percent above 1982 
levels during the first quarter of 1983, 
while rates for gram rose less than 0.3 
percent. In coming montha. rail trans- 
portation charges are likely to remain 
nearly level. 

Ocean Freight Eatee May 
Average Lower in 1983 
The world's merchant-fleet Capacity 
continues to increase, an vessels or- 
dered in 1980 are being added to this 
year^£ inventory. Dry-bulk carriers 
suitable for grain ahipmenta are ex- 
pected to increase tonnage about 6 per- 
cent from 1982. The General Council 
of Britiah Shipping has reported that 
13 percent of the world's capacity was 
laid-up or out of service in January 
1983, up 1 percent from yearend 
1982. 

During the first quarter of 1983, ocean 
freight rates for heavy grain rose 
about 6 percent from the previous 
quarter, while remaining below 1982 
levels. Typically, rates in thia market 
are subject to violent swings of 30 to 
40 percent in the course of a year. Aa 
older veaaela are retired in 1983, grain 
rates may rise again in the second 
halfi on an annual basis, however, 
ocean transport charges are hkely to 
average slightly below 1982. [TQ. 
Hutchinson (202) 447-8707\ 
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1960's PtK Program Helped Cut Stocks, Support Phcos ' 
for COfn . . 



PIK Programs of the 1960's 



Falling grain pricesp weakening exports^ and expanding 
etocks— together with continued gaina in output— deBcribe 
the situation facing the farm economy goini; into 1983. 
This scenario aUo closely describee the dilemma facing 
farmerv and policymakera in the early 1960'a. And the 
response to the problem then was much the same as that 
being tried today— paying farmers in kind to reduce the 
acreage of selected crops. 

1961 Emergency Feed Grain Pro-am 
Between 1950 and 1960, corn production increased 41 per- 
cent, while grain sorghum output more than doubled. And 
average market prices declined substantially. As a result 
by I960 the CCC was holding 2.7 billion bushels of feed 
grains and was expected to acquire an additional 061 bil- 
lion from that year's crop if eidsting programs continued. 

During the 1960 presidential campaign, the idea of paying 
farmers in kind to reduce government surpluses was widely 
discussed. (Such sn idea had been tried briefly in the 
1930's with cotton) In February 1961, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Qrville Freeman submitted a bill for an emergency, 
1-year PIK program covering feed grains. The resulting act 
required fanners to take 20 percent of their com and grain 
sorghum base out of production in order to qualify for price 
supports. For this they received payment in cash or in kind 
at a rate equal to the county support level times 50 percent 
of their normal yield. Farmers also had the option of 
diverting up to 20 percent more of their base for a payment 
in kind at the equivalent of 60 percent of their normal 
yield. To encourage signups, price supports were raised— 
from $1.06 to $1.20 a bushel in the case of com. 



Mil. bu. 
6 



i per bu. 
1.60 




and Sorghum 



Mil bu. 



0.75 



OfiO 



02S 



I -^ farm 





195b,t»6 57/68 &9y60 61/62 
^As of June X. end of fiscal year. 




t per bti. 
120 



1,T0 



1J)0 



30 



Mi _-» 



63/64 $6/66 6;,'6a 69^70 



In response to the program, 25.2 million acres of com and 
grain sorghum were taken out of production. This equaled 
59 percent of the baae acreage for those crops. Aa it turned 
out, though, the program involved relatively few actual pay- 
ments in kind since the PIK certiHcates that farmers 
received could be converted to a caah payment from the 
CCC. Most farmers chose this option, whereupon the CCC 
sold the grain at market prices. 

The 1961 program met its objectives well. Com production 
was reduced almost 8 percent that year; the CCC*s com 
inventory was almost halved during that crop year; and the 
government saved on costly storage. Grain sorghum produce 
tion fell 22.6 percent and inventories declined slightly. 
Season-average com prices rose fVom $1 a bushel in I960 to 
11.10 in 1961; grain sorghum prices climbed from 84 cents 
to $1.01. 

PIK Program Continues, 1962-70 
The PIK principle worked well enough so that Congress 
renewed the program for com and grain sorghum in 1962 
and kept it in effect until 1970. In most years, total diver- 
sion was increased to 50 percent and all diversion payments 
were in kind. 



Mav 1Qa3 
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By 1963, all feed grains were covered under the program, 
and pricfi-support payments were being partly made in kind. 
The total acreage diverted reached a maximum of 34.8 mil- 
lion acres In 1965. Feed grain prices generally went up 
until about 1966. and net fann income rose from $12.1 bil- 
lion in 1960 to $16-3 billion in 1966. 

C€C inventories (except for oata) showed a steady down- 
ward trend, from 1.26 billion bushels of com in 1961, for 
examplev to 136 million in 1968. From 1963 to 1967, PIK 
accounted for well over half of the CCCTi com disposals, 
Smaller percentages of the other feed grains were paid in 
kind^ 

A brief PIK program for upland cotton was also undertaken 
in the mid-1960's. Starting as a partial price support pay- 
ment in 1964, the PIK idea was tied to a diversion program 
in 1965. Between 1966 and 1968, CCC stocks of upland cot- 
ton fell from 9.3 million to 560,000 bales. The diverted 
acreage grew from 1 million in 1965 to 4.9 mtllion in 1967. 
The program was discontinued after 1968. 

A PIK export program^ which was introduced in 1956, was 
continued through 1967. Subsidies to exporters were made 
in the form of certificates redeemable in a variety of CCC- 
owned commodities (including wheat, feed grains, rice, cot- 
ton, and nonfat dry intlk)i all of which had to be exported. 
Substantial paymenta were made under the wheat and rice 
plans. However, when price-support rates were lowered to 
near world prices for feed grains in 1963 and cotton in 1965, 



Cotton Program Lowered Stocks. Production 
'In Mid-1960"s 

Mil bales 
15 




10 



^Produ 



40 




1960/61 62^ 64«5 66/67 eS'eS 70/71 

'As of June 30, end of fiscal VMr. 




USDA Evaluates PIK's Innpacts 



The payment -in-kind (PIK) Program -aimed at solving the naggiog effects of large 
surpluses and low fsrm Prices— drew an overwhelming resPonn from farmers across 
the country. How will It affect . . . 



-upcoming Crops? 

-farm income? 

-the inputs industry? 



-farm export*? 
-employment? 
—Government outlays? 



Find out in a special report by USDA's Economic Research Service. U's called '^An 
initial Assessment of the Payment- tn-Kfnd Program. " It's yours free, while suppi ies 
la^. 

Write to: PIK 

EMS/USDA 
Rm. 440GHI 
Washington, D.C. 20250 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector. 



19B2 



1953 



Prices rw»ived by fscTtieri (1977*1001 137 

Livestock and products , , , 149 

Crops 124 

Prkwpiid by fjrmeri. Il977"t00] 

Prod, items , ,... . 150 

Commodities a rtd services, int.. 

tflxes<and wages j^. , ^ . . 155 

Casli recoipti* ($ bll.)* 144 

Livestock ($ bii.) 70 

Crops ($bii.} 74 

Market basket (1967-100} 

Retail cost ^ . . . . . , 267.3 

Farm value. 257.9 

Spread : „, .,. , , . 272.9 

Farm value/fetall cost (%) > . . , . 36 

R«tail pr»ce« {1967^100} 

Food „.. . . . . 285.7 

At home .,,.., 280.1 

Away- from home „*'^"-"-^ ^ 304-8 

A9rictirtural eKPorU{$biL)^ 10.0 

Agricultural imports 1$ bil.)^ 3.9 



III 


IV 


Annual 


) 


II F 


III F 


IV F 


Annual F 


135 


126 


133 


131 


135 


135 


135 


134 


147 


140 


144 


145 


145 


146 


145 


145 


122 


115 


121 


118 


125 


124 


124 


123 


150 


148 


149 


151 


154 


155 


1^5 


153 


157 


156 


t56 


158 


160 


161 


161 


160 


143 


144 


144 


140 


140^144 


136^140 


123-127 


134-138 


70 


69 


69 


70 


66-72 


69-73 


67-71 


68-72 


73 


75 


75 


70 


70-74 


6569 


54-58 


64-66 


269.1 


265.6 


266.4 


267 


272 


274 


275 


266-275 


254.7 


239j0 


248^ 


242 


241 


247 


247 


242247 


111B 


281.2 


276-8 


2B3 


290 


290 


292 


258-293 


35 


33 


35 


33 


33 


33 


33 


32-35 


287.8 


286.6 


285.7 


289 


293 


296 


298 


291-297 


281.4 


276.5 


279.2 


261 


265 


287 


269 


281-287 


308.7 


311.6 


306.5 


315 


317 


323 


325 


322-325 


7.3 


6.5 


39.1 


9.6 


9.4 


8.7 


10.5 


36.5 


3.6 


3.9 


15.4 


3.9 


39 


3.6 


3.9 


15.5 



Livestock ind producti 

Total livestock and products h974=l00) . . 112.2 112.6 112.9 111.7 110.2 115-6 115.3 113.5 112.6 

BeeKmil.lb.) 5.363 5730 5^16 22.366 5.525 5.650 5.800 5.625 22.600 

Pork (mil. lb.) 3.550 3.240 3.638 14.121 3483 3.575 3.525 3.800 14383 

Veal (miljb.l 99 107 110 423 103 90 90 105 388 

Lamb and mutton (m|l. ib.} 85 68 93 356 93 80 75 80 328 

Redmtwtsdnll. lt>.) 9j097 9.165 9.659 37,266 9.204 9.395 9.490 9.6l0 37.699 

SroiJef » (mil. Ib.| 3.109 3.130 2.911 12.038 3.038 3^00 3.200 2.940 12.365 

Turkeys (miL lb.) 528 761 759 2.458 453 570 800 760 2.585 

Total meats and poultry (mIL lb.) 12.734 13X356 13.329 51,762 12.664 13,165 13^90 13.310 52.649 

EggsdnH.di.) 1*441 1-437 1.479 5.795 1.432 1.425 M20 1.465 5740 

Milk {bil. ib-l 357 34.0 32.9 135.8 34.0 37.1 34.8 33.0 138.9 

Choice fteef*, Orr^aha ($/cwt.) 70.46 64.19 56.87 64.22 61.52 65-68 64-68 63-67 63-66 

Barrow and gUt». 7 rnafkets($7cwt.} 56.46 61.99 55.12 55.44 55 49-52 52^56 47-51 51-54 

8roilerv Wholesale. 9-citV weighted m^ 

dressed (cts^/tb.) 45.1 44.4 41.5 44.0 43.4 41-44 42-46 40-44 42-45 

Turkeys- who lew le. N.Y^,8-16 lb. hens, 

dressed (cts./lb.} 58.6 65.4 63.7 60.6 54.9 53-56 60-64 64-68 56^1 

Eggs. N.Y. Gr, A large. (cts^diJ 66.7 65.8 68.4 70.1 65.B 66.70 65-69 69-73 66-70 

Milk, all at farm {$/cwt.) 13.23 1330 13.90 13.55 1377 13.25- 13.25^ 13.80- 13.50- 

13.45 13.55 14.20 13.75 

Crop prices at the farm* 

Wheat <$/bu.} j 3.57 3.33 3.47 3.53 3.60 - - - 3.50-^3.90 

Corn ($/buJ 2.57 2.32 2.12 2.65 2.54 -^ - ^ 2.70-3.10 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 6.19 5.60 5.29 5.57 5.68 - - - 5.50-7.50 

Upland cotton (cts./lb.) 54.2 56.1 59.0 - 57.4 _ _ _ _ 

^Quarterly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 'Annual data are based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal Years ending wJth the Indicated year. 

^Quaneriy Prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning in year Indicated. F ■ Forecast. Numbers may not add to totals due 
to rotjnding. 'Seasortatly adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 




1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 F 


1983 F 














$Bn. 




















Receipts 
Cash receipt i: 

Crops' 

Uve«tcx:k 

Total 

Other caih income* .... 
Total C8J^ ir^come . . . 


41.1 
45.8 
86.9 
3.4 
90.3 


51.1 

41.3 

92.4 

1.4 

93.8 


45.8 

43.1 

88.9 

1.8 

90.7 


49.0 
46.3 
95.4 
1.8 
97.1 


48.6 
47.6 
96JZ 
3.0 
99.2 


53.7 
58.8 

112.5 
4.3 

116.8 


63.1 
68.6 

131.7 
2.9 

134.6 


71.7 

67.8 

139.5 

2.8 
142.4 


75.0 
68.5 

143.5 
3.9 

147.3 


74.7 
^.3 

144.0 
5.6 

149.6 


64 to 68 
68 to 72 

134 to 138 
9 to 13 

145 to 149 


Nonmoney income' .... 

Realized gross Income . . 
Value of inventory chS. . . 


5.1 

96.4 

3.4 


5.9 
99.7 
0.6 


6.9 

97.6 

3.4 


7.2 

104.3 
-2.4 


8.5 
107.7 

1.0 


9.4 
126.2 

1.1 


11.1 

145.7 

5.6 


12.5 

154.9 

^.3 


13.9 

161.2 

5.5 


15.0 

164.6 

0.2 


15 to 17 

161 to 165 

-1 to ^ 


Total gross income .... 


98.8 


98.0 


101.0 


102.0 


108.6 


127.2 


151.3 


150.6 


166.8 


164.8 


159 to 163 


Expense! 

Cash expenses* 


55.9 


60.6 


62.2 


68.4 


73.1 


81.7 


97.6 


106.6 


115.8 


117.4 


112 to 116 


Total expenses 


65.4 


72jO 


75.8 


83 3 


90.2 


100.6 


119.0 


130.5 


141.6 


144.4 


139 to 143 


incoma 

Net cash Income 

Realized r>et income* . . . 
Tot^i net farm income. . 


34.5 
30.0 
33.4 


33.1 
27.6 
26.0 


28.5 
21.8 
252 


287 

21.0 
18.7 


26.1 
17.5 
18.4 


35.1 
25 6 
26.7 


37 jO 
26.7 
32.3 


35.8 

24.4 
20.1 


31.5 
19.6 
25.1 


32.2 

20.2 
20.4 


32 TO 36 
20 to 24 
18 to 22 


Deflated tota^ net farm* . . 


31.6 


22.6 


20 1 


14.1 


13.2 


17.7 


19^ 


11.3 


12.8 


9.8 


8 to 10 


Of f-faitn income' 


24.7 


28.1 


23.9 


ISA 


25.6 


28.7 


33.8 


36.6 


39.3 


41.0 


41 to 45 



F ■ Forecast. ' includes net CCC loans, * Incon^e from machine hire and custom work, farm recreatlor^l income^ and direct government payments. 
'Imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings end value of home consumption. * Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and 
expenwt associated with farm dwellings. 'Excludes value of inventory change. *Def1ated by the GNP implicit price deflator. 1972^100. 'Reflects 
changes In farm definition in 1975 and 1977. 



Cash receipts from farming. 



1982 



1983 



Farm markvtingi and CCC loans^ 



Feb Mar Apr Mav June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 

9,917 9^1 10.780 9.609 9^23 10,517 10^73 12,344 14^15 16.636 14^07 13^26 10,299 



Livestock and product! 5.167 5.773 6.680 5,939 5B30 5.628 5,904 6,169 5,666 6.189 5,188 5.637 6,860 

MeatanJmal! 3X)66 33S2 4.150 3,507 3.390 3.250 3.590 3,767 3^08 3,747 2^84 3.380 3309 

Dairy products 1,357 1.554 1.627 1.673 1,592 1,498 1.455 M27 M97 1,469 1552 1,437 1.357 

Poultry and eggs 695 764 820 681 767 681 780 805 736 883 678 720 626 

Other 59 73 83 78 81 190 79 170 225 90 74 100 68 

Crops 4,760 4.188 4.100 3,760 4.093 4^89 5,069 6,175 8.749 10,447 9X)l9 8,289 AA39 

Food grains 576 586 471 475 1.157 1.611 1.364 1^74 1.155 1,153 773 1 j0l2 581 

Feedcrops, 1.354 1.210 1,006 838 968 908 903 1.190 1.635 2,456 2,899 3.120 1.526 

Cotton dirt and seed) 539 177 52 49 21 -15 -19 48 639 1,121 1.169 749 309 

Tobacco 67 10 33 5 168 711 580 333 464 560 435 111 

Oil bearing crops 815 785 994 748 397 518 379 734 2.698 2.744 1,571 1,567 678 

Vegetables and melons 473 491 575 740 711 688 757 880 865 557 471 460 431 

Fruits and veenuu 436 329 262 349 463 569 559 752 765 693 635 429 313 

Other 490 600 707 556 376 442 4l6 617 659 1^59 941 517 490 

Governmiot p«¥m*nti 507 74 317 23 30 21 34 56 67 974 444 366 383 

Total £•* receipts' 10.424 10X)35 11,097 9.722 9,953 10.538 11,007 12>400 14.482 17,610 14,651 14,292 10.682 

'Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. ^Cash receipts estimates reported in this issue for 1982 

contain revisions due to a more compiete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which hastheeffoct of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts^ from farm marketings, by States, January-February- 



State 



North Atlantic 

Mdine. , 

New Hampshire, 

Vermont. , . . . 

Massachusetts . , 

Rhctdc Island . . 

Connecticut ^ , . 

New York , , , . 

NewJersev , , , 

Pennsylvania. . , 
North Central 

Ohio 

Indiana. . . , . , 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin .... 

MlnnesotB . , . . 

Iowa ....... 

Missouri 

North Dakota . . 

South Dakota . . 

Nebraska, , . , . 

ICansas ,...,, 
Southifn 

Oeiavwr^. ^ . « , 

Maryland 

Virginli 

West Virginia , . 

Nonh Carol Ins ^ 

South Carctina . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky .... 

Tennessee . . * , 

Alabama 

Mitsiuippi. , . . 

Arl^ansas 

Louiiiana , , , , 

Oklahoma , , , . 

TeKa». 

Westam 

Montana 

Idahq 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New MeNico. . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Ne\fflda* * , , . * 

Washington . . . 

Oregon 

Calilornia , . * . 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

United Statvi . . . 



Livettock 
and Producti 



1982 



1983 



Cropi* 



1982 



1983 



$Mii^ 



Total* 



1382 



1983 



39.0 


36.8 


31.1 


21.1 


70,2 


57.8 


10,4 


11.3 


4.3 


4.3 


14.7 


15,7 


59.4 


63.4 


2.6 


4,4 


62.0 


675 


21.8 


21,3 


25,5 


U.7 


47,3 


35.9 


23 


Z2 


2.4 


2,4 


4.7 


4.6 


31.3 


30,5 


40.1 


15,9 


71,4 


46.4 


300,5 


305.2 


108.1 


84.5 


408.6 


389.6 


15.6 


20,3 


275 


29^ 


433 


49.6 


319.1 


354.5 


146.2 


146.0 


465.4 


500.5 


214,8 


253.0 


320,6 


390,7 


535,4 


643,6 


2&4.6 


283.2 


454.2 


639,8 


706.7 


923.0 


387,2 


438.7 


1 .343,4 


1^2.8 


1 7X.6 


1,731.5 


177.1 


189.5 


226.9 


210,9 


404,0 


400.4 


699.1 


623.9 


192,1 


203,1 


791-2 


827.0 


535.1 


592^ 


558.0 


595.4 


1.093.1 


1,186.1 


854.4 


1.151.5 


1.183,8 


T.I 08.2 


2.038.2 


2^59.7 


357,6 


367.6 


333.8 


182,9 


601,3 


550.5 


98.5 


141.0 


300.1 


387.9 


396,7 


5285 


304.4 


327,7 


141.9 


150,6 


446.2 


478.3 


719.5 


745.2 


784.8 


814.3 


1 ,504,3 


1 .559,5 


519.9 


660.9 


432.5 


464.6 


952.3 


1,115.5 


47,6 


42,3 


9.7 


9.8 


57,2 


52,1 


104.2 


107.4 


30.0 


29.3 


134.2 


136.7 


12Z7 


141,1 


73.8 


69.B 


196.4 


210.9 


23.4 


26,3 


9.8 


10.4 


33,2 


35.7 


237,4 


253.8 


157.0 


166.2 


394.4 


440.0 


71.3 


64.3 


65.4 


101,6 


13^7 


165,8 


269.4 


284.0 


112.2 


120,6 


381.5 


404.5 


148.2 


147.7 


911.8 


844,1 


1 .060.0 


991.8 


183,5 


168,7 


448,3 


508.2 


631.8 


677.0 


117-8 


158.2 


151.4 


206.1 


269.3 


386.2 


179.2 


177.1 


95.5 


92.3 


274.7 


269,4 


136.3 


122,8 


227.9 


269.0 


364.2 


3913 


217.2 


212i) 


295.9 


196.8 


513,1 


406.6 


66.7 


73.7 


256,1 


242.1 


322.6 


315.9 


220.6 


407.2 


133,1 


167,2 


353.7 


574.3 


822.2 


760 j; 


1,103.6 


773,8 


1 ^25.7 


1 334.0 


85.0 


117.7 


130.4 


231.3 


215.4 


3493 


129.8 


130,5 


179.4 


156.3 


309,2 


2863 


49.5 


51.1 


15,7 


15.8 


65.3 


665 


311.7 


364.7 


226,4 


149.2 


538.1 


5135 


72.3 


94,3 


36.7 


34>4 


109,0 


128.7 


103.4 


123,2 


272.9 


176.9 


376.3 


302.1 


40.1 


46.6 


25.3 


20.8 


65l4 


67.4 


16.5 


23,8 


16,2 


123 


32,7 


36.6 


111.8 


138.4 


292 


291.1 


403.9 


429.4 


66.6 


86,6 


148.6 


126.3 


215,1 


2145 


670.2 


551,7 


1 .205.3 


851.3 


1375.5 


1 ,403,0 


.6 


,8 


.7 


.9 


1.4 


13 


14.6 


12.0 


64.6 


64,6 


79,2 


76.6 


.461.2 


1 1 .497.4 


13,356.1 


12,728,6 


23317,3 


24,226.2 



* Estimates as of the first of current month, ^Saies of farm Products Include receipts from loons reported minus vatue of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data niay not add. 



May 1963 



29 







Annual 






1962 






1983 




1980 


1961 


1962 p 


Feb 


SoPt Oct 
1977-100 


Nov 


Dec 


ian Feb 


All com mod Hiss. 

Livestock and products . . . 
Crop 


ilo 

101 
11^9 


1(2 
102 
121 


lie 

103 
132 


121 
104 
140 


115 107 
106 89 
124 119 


125 
106 

138 


126 

95 

153 


146 121 

107 113 
178 129 



p » prel[m(rtary. Volume of mafketing Indexes reported in this issue lor 1982 contains revisions due to a more compiete accounting tor CCC ioons 
repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



indexes of prices received and paid by farnners, U.S. average 



Pr*cei R»c«ived 

AJ3 farm products 

Ali crops. , , , ■'. 

Food uralns %..,.. 

FMd grainsand hav 

Feed grains .................. .■■. 

Cottor> 

Tobflcco . . ^ ^ ............. . 

Oii bearing crops 

Fruit 

Fresh market" 

Comma'cbJ vegeiabies* 

Fresh mahtet .^ . . . . 

Poiatoos' 

Livestock and products 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Pouitry and eggs 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

Interest, taxes, end wage rates i 

Production items ' . . . . 

Feed 

Feeder iivestock 

Seed 

Fertiii/er 

Agricuiturai chemicals « . h. ....... 

Fuels & energy 

Farm & motor suPPties 

Autos & trucks 

Tractors & se^f-propened machinery 

Other machinerv 

BuJiding & fencing 

Farm services & cash rent ..... ^ ^ 

interest Pavobie per ocfe on tafm real estate debt . 

Taxes Paydblfl per acre on farm real estate 

Wa^ rales (seasonally adjusted) 

Production items, interest, taxes, and wage rates . . 



Price* received (1910-14-100) 

Prices paid. etc. (Parity index^ (1910-14-100) 
haritv ratio' 





Annual 






1982 






196:3 


! 




I960 


1981 


1982 p 


Apr 


Nov 
1977- 


Dec 

MOO 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Aprp 


134 


139 


133 


135 


12B 


127 


128 


132 


134 


137 


125 


134 


121 


123 


117 


114 


114 


118 


121 


127 


165 


166 


146 


152 


143 


145 


147 


147 


150 


154 


132 


141 


120 


128 


109 


115 


119 


127 


131 


144 


135 


145 


120 


128 


108 


114 


118 


126 


133 


146 


114 


111 


91 


90 


99 


95 


93 


93 


99 


97 


125 


140 


154 


151 


159 


159 


157 


157 


156 


156 


102 


110 


88 


93 


83 


64 


86 


87 


89 


92 


124 


131 


177 


148 


181 


148 


135 


129 


120 


124 


128 


133 


186 


153 


194 


153 


138 


131 


119 


124 


113 


136 


127 


129 


124 


116 


106 


725 


142 


146 


110 


135 


121 


123 


118 


110 


96 


120 


141 


140 


129 


177 


125 


140 


93 


90 


38 


89 


94 


113 


144 


143 


144 


147 


140 


139 


142 


146 


146 


146 


156 


150 


155 


159 


146 


147 


152 


158 


159 


160 


135 


142 


140 


138 


144 


U3 


142 


142 


140 


139 


112 


116 


110 


112 


107 


102 


101 


107 


106 


104 


138 


150 


156 


155 


156 


156 


157 


158 


t59 


159 


138 


148 


149 


149 


149 


148 


150 


151 


152 


153 


123 


134 


122 


125 


116 


119 


120 


124 


125 


131 


177 


164 


164 


168 


161 


158 


165 


170 


175 


172 


118 


138 


141 


140 


141 


141 


141 


HI 


141 


141 


134 


144 


144 


147 


141 


139 


139 


139 


138 


138 


102 


111 


119 


119 


121 


121 


121 


121 


123 


123 


188 


213 


211 


2D0 


213 


209 


208 


202 


194 


201 


134 


147 


153 


152 


154 


154 


154 


154 


154 


154 


123 


143 


159 


156 


165 


167 


167 


166 


166 


166 


136 


152 


165 


161 


168 


168 


168 


166 


172 


172 


132 


146 


160 


156 


165 


165 


165 


165 


168 


166 


128 


134 


135 


134 


136 


136 


136 


138 


138 


139 


127 


137 


143 


143 


143 


143 


148 


148 


148 


148 


168 


195 


233 


233 


233 


233 


236 


236 


236 


236 


117 


124 


131 


131 


131 


131 


140 


140 


140 


140 


127 


136 


141 


141 


141 


141 


145 


145 


145 


145 


139 


150 


154 


154 


154 


153 


156 


157 


157 


158 


614 


633 


609 


618 


589 


661 


585 


604 


611 


624 


950 


1j031 


1£I71 


1.065 


1X)75 


1.073 


1X)83 


1J088 


1.091 


1.097 


65 


61 


57 


56 


55 


54 


54 


56 


56 


57 



* Fresh market for noncitrui and fresh market and processing lor citrus. * includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible be:ans. ' Ratio of Index of prices 
received to Index of prices peid. taxes, and wage rates. (191 0-14-1 00). p = Preliminary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. averaije- 



Annual* 



1982 



1963 



1981 



1982 P 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



AprP 



198D 

Crops 

AJI wheal i$/bu.) 338 

Rice, rough (S/cwt-l 11j07 

Corn iS/bu.J 2.70 

Sorghum ($/cwt.) 4.^ 

AH hay, baled (S/ion) 67.00 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 6.75 

Cotton. Upianrf lcWlt>.) 69j0 

Potatoes {$/cvrt.) 4.78 

Drv&ciibJeb»ns(S/cwt.) 24.80 

Applesfor freth ujefctsJJb.) 16.2 

Pears for fresh use (S/ton) 325 

Oranges, all uses (S/boK)' 3.26 

Grapefruit, all uses f$/bo>c}' ... . 2.73 

L ivestoch 

Beeff cattle {$/cwt.) 62.50 

Calves {$/cwt.l 77.50 

Hogs (S/CwL) 38.60 

Lambs l$/cvrt.) 63.50 

All mlUt, sold to plant* (S/cvrt.). ... 1 3.10 

Milk, manuf. grade (£/cwt.) 12.00 

BroJier* (ctsVlb.) 27.7 

Eggs (as7doz.l" 56.7 

Turkeys <cts./]b.} 40.0 

Wool (ctsVlb.)* 88.1 

* Equivalent orvtree returns. * Average of all eggssotd by farmers including hatching eggs and eggs sold « retoN. * Average local merket price, excluding 
incentive payments. "Calendar year averages, p « preliminary. 



3.88 


3.52 


3.6S 


3.46 


3.51 


3.57 


3.57 


3.66 


3.78 


11.94 


8.33 


8.54 


7.78 


8.06 


8j05 


8.26 


7.99 


7.80 


2.92 


2.37 


2,55 


2.13 


2.26 


2.36 


Z56 


2.71 


3.00 


4.72 


4.00 


4.70 


3.78 


3.97 


4.09 


4.42 


4.67 


4.98 


67.70 


69.10 


73.30 


68.10 


68.80 


70.10 


74.60 


70.50 


75.30 


6.92 


5.78 


8.17 


5.34 


5.46 


5.56 


5.66 


5.82 


6.04 


67.1 


55.3 


54.3 


59.9 


57.3 


56.0 


56.4 


59.g 


58.8 


6.95 


5.10 


5.59 


3.82 


3.67 


3.61 


3.68 


3 88 


4.82 


28.60 


16.80 


18.00 


1420 


13.10 


12.00 


11.90 


12.30 


12.90 


13.5 


15.9 


14.5 


14.4 


13.7 


11.8 


12.3 


12.8 


11.3 


264 


235 


293 


298 


330 


298 


315 


333 


326 


3.78 


7.44 


6.11 


7.43 


4.68 


4.71 


4.31 


3.47 


4.32 


3.68 


2.20 


2.09 


1.89 


1.88 


1.64 


1.28 


1.49 


1.86 


58.50 


56.90 


60.10 


52.60 


52.50 


54.30 


57.10 


59.70 


61.90 


64.50 


60.30 


62.10 


58.20 


58.80 


62.40 


66.50 


68.40 


67.20 


43.40 


54.10 


51.20 


52.50 


53.60 


55.30 


56.10 


50.40 


47.40 


55.40 


54.50 


61.50 


47.70 


60.90 


55.50 


60.30 


63.20 


60.50 


i3.ao 


13.60 


13.40 


14.00 


13.90 


13.80 


13.80 


13.60 


13.50 


12.75 


13.55 


12.60 


13.00 


13.00 


12.90 


12.80 


12.70 


12.60 


26.0 


26_6 


26.5 


24.6 


24.3 


25.8 


27.7 


25.4 


24.7 


62.2 


58.4 


62.9 


57.0 


&&.4 


52.6 


54.7 


58.2 


57.1 


38.5 


37.2 


34.2 


42.8 


33.3 


3K9 


32.8 


33j0 


32.1 


97.1 


74.1 


83.6 


61.6 


57.1 


53.2 


57.7 


58.4 


67.4 



Producer and Consumer Prices 

Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 

Annual 
1982 



Consumer prk« tndex. all items , 289.1 

Contumer priCB index, less food 288.4 

AH food 285.7 

Food away from home 306.5 

Foodathome 279.2 

Meats' 270.3 

Beef ar>d veal . . , 276^5 

Pork 258.1 

Poultrv 195.1 

Fish 370.6 

Eggs 178.7 

Dairy products^ 247.0 

Fatiandolli' ^ 250.6 

Fruhs and vegetables 291.4 

Fresh 298.6 

Processed . 286X) 

Cerealsand bakery products. 283.4 

Sugar and sweet* 367.5 

Be^^fagai, nonalcoholic 424 2 

AppartlCtmimOdhies le» footwear. . . . 177.0 

Footwftit 205.5 

Tobacco products 243.5 

Beverages, alcoholk 206.5 







1982 








1983 




Mar 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 

1967- 


Nov 
-100 


Dec 


Jsn 


Feb 


Mar 


283.1 


29Z8 


293.3 


294.1 


293.6 


292.4 


293.1 


293.2 


293.4 


281.7 


292.5 


292.9 


294j0 


293.6 


29Z1 


292.6 


292.6 


292.4 


283.0 


287.4 


287.6 


287.0 


286.4 


286.5 


288.1 


289j0 


290.5 


302.4 


308.7 


309.8 


310.7 


311.4 


312.6 


314.5 


315.2 


316.5 


277.1 


280.8 


280.6 


279.4 


278.3 


277.8 


279.3 


280.3 


281.9 


261.2 


276,5 


278.4 


274.9 


273.6 


271.1 


272.2 


273.2 


272.8 


271.7 


280.5 


279.1 


272.2 


272j0 


270.2 


271.3 


272.2 


272.8 


239.5 


268.2 


277.1 


277.9 


27AJZ 


270.1 


272.0 


273.6 


271.1 


194.7 


196.2 


196.2 


195.4 


192.0 


190.4 


191.3 


194.0 


193.7 


376.3 


367.6 


369.4 


387.1 


366.6 


369.6 


376.7 


379.2 


380,1 


195.2 


161.2 


175.2 


175.8 


175.0 


172.5 


172.9 


1^.3 


175.0 


246.5 


247.5 


247.0 


247.1 


247.4 


247.8 


249.5 


249.7 


249.6 


259.6 


258.3 


258.4 


258.4 


258.6 


258.6 


259.3 


258.0 


258.4 


293.1 


291.4 


234.1 


280.7 


276.1 


277.6 


276.2 


278.1 


286.9 


302.1 


296.9 


283.5 


277.4 


268.3 


272.3 


269.2 


2720 


268.6 


285.8 


288.0 


287.4 


286.8 


287.3 


286.0 


286.8 


287.4 


287.6 


281-3 


284.8 


284.6 


285j0 


285.5 


286.3 


287.8 


288.7 


269.8 


365.6 


370.1 


371.2 


37a6 


370.3 


369.2 


371.5 


370.7 


372.8 


424.8 


423.6 


424.2 


427.5 


426.2 


424.3 


431.1 


432,2 


432.7 


176.8 


176.9 


180.4 


180.9 


180.6 


178.4 


175.0 


176.0 


178.9 


204.9 


204.4 


206.2 


2063 


206.9 


205.9 


2043 


205.6 


206.6 


234.1 


240.1 


246.8 


257.3 


264.0 


272.3 


280.3 


28Z8 


283.3 


206.6 


210.1 


210.1 


210.6 


210.9 


210.9 


211.6 


213.3 


215.1 



^ Beef, veal, Lamb, pork, and Processed meat. * Includes butter. ' Excludes butter. 
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Producer Price Indexes, U*& average (not seasonally adjusted). 

Annual 



1962 



1983 



1960 



1961 



1962^ Mar 



Oct 



Nov 



D«c 



Jan 



Feb 



1967-100 



'Mar 



Flnidi«d (jowJt* / . , . 247.0 269.8 260.6 277.3 284.1 284.9 285.1 283.6 233.7 283.4 

Consumflf foods 239 5 253.6 259.3 257.1 257.7 257.4 258.2 258.3 259.9 260.8 

Fresh fruit 237.6 228.9 236.4 231.6 224.5 233.4 234.2 22Z1 227.1 214.9 

Fresh end dried vegetablw. 219.0 278.0 246.5 257.7 199.7 210.7 238.2 210.3 206.6 229.8 

Eugj 171.0 187.1 178.7 204.0 177.9 172.5 170.0 170.0 1700 17O0 

eakerv product* 247.8 268.2 275,5 273.9 276.1 279.0 280,1 281.0 282,6 282.4 

Meats. :■' ^"^ -■* 235,9 239.0 250.6 241.8 247.6 241.7 239.4 24Z6 244.7 247.5 

Beefdndveai 260.2 246.8 245.1 250.1 228.2 226.7 224.5 230.1 235.5 244.5 

Poric 196.7 218.1 251.0 222.6 265.2 251.5 25Z6 254.1 248.0 244,5 

PouJtfV 193.3 19a3 178.6 178.6 177.0 176.6 171.5 172.5 178.8 17Z6 

Fish 370.9 377.6 42Z6 416.1 444.5 436.9 446.4 442.2 477.9 488.5 

Dairy product* 230.6 245.6 248.9 248,0 250.0 250.2 250.8 250.7 251.0 250.7 

Procewod fruits and vegetables 228.7 261.2 2743 275.9 273.7 273.1 27aO 2746 273,9 272.9 

Vegetable oil end product* 23^2 238.0 234.8 233.2 23Z0 231.5 229.1 22a6 227.4 225,2 

Consumer finished aood^ less foods 250.8 276.5 287,8 2$4.0 293.3 294,6 294.3 291.1 290.3 289.1 

Beverages, flicoholk 175.8 189.5 197.8 195,7 199.2 200.0 199.6 201.4 202.5 203.0 

SoftdrinkJ 261.0 305.1 319.0 318.9 321.6 321.9 320,7 3249 325.6 325.0 

Apparel 172.4 186,0 19^8 193.4 193.5 193.8 191.7 192.9 193.3 1946 

Footwear ,.. ..; * , 233.1 240.9 245,0 239,8 249.2 249,1 248.2 247.5 246.9 248,0 

Tobacco product! . . ^\ 245l7 268.3 323.2 306.6 366.0 365.1 383,5 350.9 338.1 335.1 

Imarmediata materials^ 280.3 306.0 3104 3106 309.9 309.9 3102 309.9 3105 309.2 

Materials for food manufacturing .^ . . . 264.4 260.4 255.2 252.0 264.2 251.0 250.1 250.9 253.0 252.5 

Flour 187.6 191,9 183.4 188.0 17a6 179,8 180,8 181.3 183.9 164.6 

Ratined sugar* 213.1 171.8 161.3 15Z9 167.4 167,1 167.2 166.2 169.4 168.5 

Crude vegetable olJs 20Z8 185.4 160.1 158 T J62.1 150.6 144.9 141.6 147.1 149.3 

Crude matariali* 304.6 329.0 319.5 320.0 3lZ0 313.2 31Z6 3ia7 321.0 322.1 

Foodstuffs arxJ teodftufls - .- . 259.2 257.4 247.8 247.9 236.3 236,3 237.0 239.6 249.3 249.1 

Fruits and vegetables' 238.6 267.3 253.4 257.3 22Z3 23Z5 24ai 227.0 227,2 234.3 

Gralrtt 239.0 248.4 2109 220.9 183.2 198.6 20Z3 206.3 22Z4 227,4 

Livestock , . , 25^7 24a0 257.8 255.6 248.5 239.1 237.2 24Z3 251.1 251.4 

PouitfVJive 202.1 201.2 191.9 197.7 177.1 181.6 177.8 177.1 200.1 177.8 

Fibers, plant arxJanlma* 271.1 242.0 20Z9 199.5 198.1 195.3 200.6 201.7 206.4 217,0 

Miik 271.2 287,4 2SZ5 282.5 285.0 285.9 285.5 284.5 264.5 28Z9 

Oilseeds 249.2 277.6 214.5 214.1 193.3 206.8 206.5 208.1 213.0 2102 

CoHeo.green 430.3 3301 311.5 309.9 304,8 297.9 299.7 299.7 299,7 299.7 

Tobacco, leaf . . , \., 222.2 246.9 269.9 267.2 277.5 279.8 n.a. 276.6 276.6 274.2 

Suganrawcane ' 413.0 27Z7 27a5 23Z3 29Z2 296.7 297.8 300.1 313.7 31Z5 

All commodhiw. 26a8 29^4 299.3 298.0 299.8 300.3 3006 300.0 301.2 300.5 

Industrie commodrtie* 274.8 304.1 31Z3 311.0 3143 315.0 315.0 314.0 3144 313.4 

All foods* 244.5 251.8 264.5 251,6 25Z9 25Z1 25Z7 25Z4 264.7 255.5 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds . . 244.7 251.5 248.9 247.5 243.8 24^9 244.8 245l9 249.9 250.4 

Farm product* 249.4 2649 242.3 244.7 229.2 230.7 23Z5 233.1 240.8 241.4 

Processed foods and feeds 241.2 24a7 251.5 248.1 250.8 250.2 250.6 251.8 253.9 264.3 

Cereal and bakery products 236.0 255,5 253.9 253.3 253.0 264.2 266.6 256.9 257.3 257.4 

Sugar and confectloriery 322,5 275.9 269.9 255.0 276.3 2804 280.8 261.8 286.4 28^7 

Beverages 233.0 248.0 256.9 256.4 257.9 258.4 259.0 260.9 261.6 261.8 

'Commodities feodY fof sale to ultimate consumer. ^Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 'All types and sizes of re- 

fined sugar. ^Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that Point 'Fresh and dried. *lncludesBli raw. inter- 
mediate, and procesied foods (excludes soft drJnks, aJcohotlc beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), n.a. ■ not available. 

Note- Annual hlstorlcaf data on consumer and Producer food Price indexes may be found in food Consumption, Prtcet and Exp&ndt'tures, Statistical 
Bulletin 694. ERS. USDA. 
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Agricultufal Out [ool< 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



1980 



Anriual 



19B1 



1982 p Mar 



1962 



Oct 



Nov 



D«c 



Jan 



1983 



Feb 



MftTket basket' : 

RetaU cost {1967^100) 238.8 257.1 266.4 263.8 266.6 265.3 264.8 265.7 266.6 268.4 

Farm iwlue 11967-100) 239.8 246.3 248.8 246.6 242.5 238^2 235.5 233.8 239.3 243.2 

Farm-retaiJ spread (7967-100) . . . 238.3 263.4 276.8 237.7 280.7 281.2 282.1 285.0 282.8 283.3 

Farm value/retail cost {%] 37.2 35.5 34.6 34.6 33.7 33.3 32.9 32.5 33.2 34.5 

Meat product!: 

Retail cott 11967-100) 248.8 257.8 270.3 261.2 274.9 276.3 271.1 272.2 273*2 272.8 

FafmvalLje(1967-100) 234.0 235.5 261.3 242.7 246.7 239.5 237.4 240.5 248.6 250.1 

Form r«taU spread (1967-1001 . . . 266.1 284.0 292.5 282.8 308.0 313.6 310.6 309.3 302.0 299.3 

Farm volua/retail cost (%1 50.7 49.3 60.2 50.1 48.4 47.2 47.2 47.7 49.1 49.5 

Dairy producti^ 

Retail cost i1&67-lO0) 227.4 243.6 247.0 246.5 247.1 247.4 247.8 249.5 249.7 249.6 

Farm votue (1967-100) 251.1 265.9 261.8 261.6 285.0 264.0 264.3 262.9 264.6 262.7 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . . 206.6 224.1 234.0 2313 231.4 232.8 234.7 237.7 236.6 238.1 

Farm value/retafi cost (%) 51.6 51.0 49.6 49,6 50.1 49.9 49.9 49.3 50.0 49.2 

Poultry: 

Retail cost 11967-100) 190.8 198.6 194.9 194.7 195.4 192.0 190.4 191.3 194.0 193.7 

Farm value (1967-100) 2^.9 210.2 200.5 196.3 199.9 196.6 182.2 188.4 200.3 187.6 

Farm-rwtell spread (1967-100) . . . 170.3 187.4 189.5 193.2 191.0 187.5 198.3 194.1 187.9 199.6 

Farm walue/retall cost (%) 54.6 52.0 50.6 49.6 50.3 S0.3 47.1 48.4 S0.8 47.6 

Eggt: 

RetalJ cost (1967-100) 169.7 183.8 178.7 195.2 175.8 175.0 172.5 172.9 169.3 175.0 

Farm value (1967-100) 184.3 206.5 189.5 225.8 188.9 185.4 176.7 165.6 174.3 186.9 

Farm-retail iproad (1967-100) . . . 148.6 1S0.9 163.2 150.9 156.8 159.9 166.4 183.5 162.0 157.8 

Farm TOlue/reialJ cost (%1 64.2 66.4 62.7 68.4 63.5 62.6 60.6 56.6 60.9 63.1 

Cereal arKJ bakary products: 

RetaUcoiti1967*100) 246.4 271.1 283.4 281.3 258.0 285.5 286.3 287.8 288.7 289.8 

Farm value M967-100) 221.4 217.5 192.5 202.8 191.1 192.0 194.4 195.3 201.2 203.0 

Farm-retaJl spread (1967-100) . . . 251.6 282.2 30l J2 297.5 304.4 304.8 305.3 306.9 306.8 307.8 

Farm value/rBtltlcost {%) 15.4 13.8 12.0 12.4 11.6 11.5 11.6 11.6 12.0 12.0 

Fre«h fnirtt: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 271.8 286.1 323.2 307.9 336.1 300.6 283.1 276.5 277J 291.0 

FarmvBltjei1967-lOOl 2450 251.0 327.1 330.3 294.3 252.8 213.1 177.8 173.1 175.7 

Farm retail spread (1967-100) . . . 283.8 301.8 321.4 297.8 354.9 321.9 314.5 320.8 323.8 342.3 

Farm value/reiall cost (%) 27.9 27.2 31.4 33.2 27.1 26.1 23.3 19.9 19.4 18.7 

Fre»h vogetsblvt: 

Retail costs (196>100) 242.2 287.4 288^ 306.1 240.2 249.1 270.8 270.0 273.4 294.0 

Farm value (1967-100) 216.1 282.4 275.3 278.8 213.5 229.6 249.4 215.7 230.5 278.0 

Farn>-retaH spread (1967-100) . . . 254.5 289.7 295.2 319.0 252.7 258.3 280.8 277.2 293.5 301.5 

Farm iwlue/retalJ cost (%) 28.5 31.4 30.5 51.9 28.4 29.5 29.4 30.2 27.0 30.2 

Procewad fniNi irKJ vegetables: 

Retail cott (1967-1001 242.5 271.5 286*2 285.8 2863 287.3 286.0 286.6 287.4 287.6 

Farm >»lue (1967-100) 243.5 290.6 272.7 277.4 268.5 256.1 255.1 228.4 225.3 223.0 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . . 242.2 267.3 288.9 287.7 293J 294.2 293,9 299.5 301.1 301.9 

Farm wlue/retall costs (%) 18.2 19.4 17.3 17.6 16.3 16.2 16.2 14.4 14.2 14.1 

Fati and oilt: 

Retail cott (1967-100) 241.2 287.1 259.9 259.6 258.4 258.6 258.6 259.3 256.0 268.4 

Farm wlue (1967-100) 2S0.3 262.4 207.8 212.3 189.7 195.4 187.6 190.9 198.5 203.1 

Farm-feiall spread (1967-100) . , . 237.7 268.9 279.9 277.8 284.8 282^ 285.2 285.5 280.9 279.7 

Farm ralue/retall cost (%) 28.8 27.3 22^ 22.7 20.4 21.0 20.4 20.4 21.4 218 

" Retail costs are based on Indexes of retail prices for domestically produced larm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statisilct The farm vaiue la the payment to farmers forquanthv of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allovvance for byproduct. Farm values are 
based on prjcet at first point of sale ar>d nnav Irtclude marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the 
difference between the retail price and the farm valuex represent* charges for assembling, processing. trDnsportlng. anddlstributirig these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found In Food Coftsumption^ Prices and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 664, EftS. 
USDA. 
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Parm-retaJI price spreads. 



1980 



Annua) 



1981 



1982 



Mar 



1982 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



19B3 



Feb 



Mar 



Be«t, Chokra: 

Retail price* (ctv/lb.) 237.6 238.7 24Z5 237.0 238.7 237.1 235.7 236.9 238.7 238.1 

Net carcass value' ictk) 155.4 149.3 150.7 154,6 139.0 138.7 138.7 140.5 144.0 150.3 

Net farm value' tct«.l 145.0 138.5 140.5 144.9 128,7 126.6 129.3 131.5 135.5 14Z1 

Farm-rmall spread (ctt.) 9Z6 100.2 102.0 9Z1 110.0 108.5 106.4 105.4 103.2 96.0 

Carcan^retall spread* tct&) eZ2 69.4 91.8 82.4 99.7 98.4 97.0 96.4 94.7 87.8 

Farm-carcaM spread' (cti) 10.4 10.8 10.2 9.7 10.3 lOJ 9.4 9.0 8.5 8.2 

Farm value/retail P^ice i%) 61 58 58 61 54 54 55 56 57 60 

Poiic: 

Retail price* (cts^/lb.) 139.4 15Z4 175.4 161.4 190.9 187.0 183.5 185.0 183.3 180.7 

Wholesale value' (ctB.1 98.0 106.7 121.8 110.4 127.8 124.2 124.2 121.6 12Z3 114.2 

Net farm value' (cml 63.2 7a3 88.0 78.2 90.3 85.5 S8.2 90.6 9Z4 81.3 

Farrrvretail spread (cti,) 67.2 SZI 87.4 83.2 100.6 101.5 95.3 94.4 90.9 99.4 

Wholesale^retaLI spread^ lets.). . . . 41.4 45.7 53.6 51.0 63.1 62.8 59.3 63.4 61.0 66.5 

Farm-wnolesale spread* ict».}. ^ . * 34.8 36.4 33.8 3Z2 37.5 38.7 36.0 3l.O 29.9 3Z9 

Farmvalu$/retailprk:«(%l 45 46 50 48 47 46 48 49 50 45 

* Estimated weighted average prtce of retail cuts from pork and yleid grade 3 beef carcasses. RetafI prices from 6LS. 'Value of carcass quantity equiva^ 
lent to 1 lb. of retail cuta-beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. ^Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts. * Represents charges for retahlog and other marketing servtces uch as fabrkating, wholesaling, and irvcity transpor- 
tation. *R©pre»ntt charges mabe for livestock marketing, Pfocesslng and transportation to city where consumed. 



Price Indexes of food marketing costsi^ 



Labor-hourly earnlngi and benefit! . 
Processing 

Wholesaling 

Retailing 



Packaging and containers 

Papertx>8fd boxes and containers . 

Metal cans 

Paper bags and related producti. . 

Pla^tk: films and bottles 

Glass containers 

Metal foil 



Trantportatfon tervjces. 

Adverti«ing 

Fud and pcw«r 

Electric. 

Petroieum ...... 

Natural »s. 



Communicetiont, water and sewage 

Rant 

Maintanenca and r«palr 

Businm tvrvket. ........... 

Supplies 

Property taxat and inurance .... 





Annual 




1981 






1982 




1983 


1980 


1981 


1982 P 


IV 


196>100 


II 


III 


IVp 


Ip 


29Z6 


321.3 


34Z9 


326.5 


336.6 


341.8 


344.5 


348.8 


353.4 


283.3 


309.2 


330.0 


316.2 


325.6 


330.8 


329.7 


333.9 


330.4 


283.5 


309.5 


335.1 


318.2 


329.4 


331.3 


337.2 


34Z5 


346.9 


306.4 


338.6 


359.3 


340.5 


350.8 


357.4 


362.5 


366.5 


370.3 


261.5 


280.9 


275.1 


281.4 


279.9 


278.9 


27Z0 


269.8 


272.7 


234.7 


258.2 


254.9 


261.1 


260.7 


258.6 


253.7 


246.7 


244.7 


3257 


345.8 


363.4 


347.6 


359.2 


367.3 


363.5 


364.1 


364.4 


238.1 


258.9 


264.4 


263.2 


264.4 


264.4 


264.3 


264.5 


265.1 


258.9 


26Z5 


200.0 


249.8 


223.1 


207.9 


184.6 


184.4 


204.4 


292.6 


32a6 


355.7 


335.5 


347.9 


358.1 


358.2 


358.3 


356.0 


164.4 


203.3 


213.2 


210.1 


214.4 


2143 


21Z5 


211.6 


211.6 


297.9 


345,9 


371.1 


357.0 


371.7 


371.0 


370.8 


370.8 


374.8 


214.5 


234.9 


260,1 


242.0 


251.4 


259.3 


263.7 


266.0 


27Z4 


564.0 


669.2 


705.0 


682.6 


696.0 


681.8 


71 Z8 


729.6 


705.4 


320.1 


367.9 


406.1 


380.3 


3965 


406.4 


413.3 


408.0 


411.4 


850.8 


1.056.2 


L01Z1 


L053.6 


1.051.8 


951.1 


1.015.0 


1.031.4 


927.6 


733.7 


826.3 


990.3 


869.4 


900.6 


967.3 


1,008.0 


1.085,2 


1.120.8 


153.9 


168.7 


186.7 


177.7 


180.7 


185.5 


188.9 


191.6 


197.2 


235.4 


255.0 


264.3 


262.8 


266.1 


265.6 


265.0 


265.2 


267.4 


277.1 


304.0 


325.1 


312.8 


317.7 


324.1 


327.9 


330.7 


333.3 


231.9 


254.2 


277.1 


263.2 


269.7 


274.5 


279.7 


2B4.8 


289.5 


258.8 


283.8 


289.1 


288.3 


290.1 


289.3 


288.6 


288.4 


286.9 


270.6 


294.0 


300.9 


300.8 


304.0 


307.3 


31 ZO 


316.3 


321.5 



Intereit, rfiort-term . 



240.3 



288.8 



232.6 



253.3 



268.1 



263.9 



226.1 



17Z4 



163.2 



Total ma fleeting cost ifxiax 



286.2 



317.5 



334.0 



323.0 



330.6 



333L2 



334.9 



337.2 



339.9 



* Indexes measure clianges In employee wages and benefits and In prices of supplies and services used In processing, wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm 
foods purchased for at-home consumption, p ■ preliminary. 

Note: Annual historical data on food marketing cost Indexes may be found In Food Consumption Prices sod Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 694. ERS. 
USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlcok 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments. 

Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 



1981 



1982 



Mar 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



F«b 



Mar 



Rail f refght rate index' 

Allproductsn969-100) , . 264.5 327.6 351.4P 350.6 351.8 351.7 35Z1P 355.2P 355.4P 355.3 

FamnProcJucts(1969'-100) 275.6 315.0 337.2P 337.7 335.7 336.3 33a9p 341.5P 34Z0P 34Z0 

Grain(Dec. 1978=100) . 127.9 148.1 159.5p 160.2 158.7 158.7 158.7p 160.0p 356.8P 160.0 

FoodprocJuctj(l969-100) 2Bai 329.4 35a4p 353.7 353.1 353.1 353.1P 356.8p 160.0P 356.4 

Rail carloadingsol grain (thoo.cari)^ ... 30.1 26.3 24 4 26.9 29.5 35Z5 21.9 24.7 26.3 26.8 

Barge shiPmenti of vein Uil.bu.)' .... 36.7 38.2 41.9 38.1 47.5 51.5 37.4 46.4 33.8 4Z5 
Fresh Iruh encJ va^etabtii fMpmenti 

Piggvback(thou*andc¥rt,)** 124 247 384 3l1 401 347 384 467 530 446 

RalJ Ithou.cwL)** 1,218 711 688 724 427 617 674 464 918 713 

Truck (thou. cwtP* 7.594 7,662 7.858 7.733 7,002 7,442 8,115 7.389 7,097 7.547 

' Department of Labor, 8ureau of Labor StatisticSr revised April 198Z ^Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. *Weekty average; 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. * Prelim Inarv data for 198Z p ■ preliminary. 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Broiler! 

Federally Inspected slaughter certified {miL lb.) . 

Wholesale price. 9'Cttv, (cu/lb.) 

Price of broiler (^ower feed iS/toni ........ 

8roiler-feedpr|caratJo(lb.)' 

Averaga weekly pJac:ement> of broiler 

chicks. 19 States (mil) 

Turkeys 
FederaJly inspected slaughter, certified {mil. ^b.) . 
Wholesale Prk»< New York, 8^16 lb. 

young hens (cts^/itx) 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/tonl 

Turkey-feed prtce ratio (lb.)' 

Poult* hatched (mil.) 

E9B1 

Prke of laying feed l$/tor>) 

Egg-faed pr^e ratio (Itx)' 

Cartoned prk». New York, grade A 

large icXx/doi.)* 

Replacement chicks hatched (mlL) 



Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average numbef of lavars on farms (mil.) 
Rate of lav (eggs per layer) 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 


1981 


1982 p 


Mar 


Dct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


1 1 .272 

46.8 

207 

Z7 


n,i06 

46,3 
227 

Z6 


12,039 

44.0 

210 

Z5 


1.052,4 1.010.4 

44.8 4Z3 

207 203 

2.6 Z5 


929.8 

40.3 
198 
Z5 


971.3 1X318.7 

4Z0 4a 1 

201 202 

Z4 Z6 


927.8 

45.2 
206 
Z7 


41.9 
210 
Z4 


^77.9 


^77.1 


*60.2 


83.0 


73.7 


75.2 


80.0 


8Z1 


81.6- 


85.1 


2.332 


2.509 


2,459 


154.9 


276.6 


289.8 


19Z7 


144.1 


133.0 


- 


63.6 
223 

3.5 
188.7 


60.7 
249 

ai 

187,3 


60.8 

229 

3.0 

184.2 


56.0 

225 

3.0 

18.1 


69.6 
221 
3.9 
9,8 


67.2 
222 
3.9 

11.7 


54.2 
225 

ao 

1Z5 


53.6 
226 
Z6 

14.3 


54.9 
227 
Z9 

15.4 


56.0 
230 
2.9 


188 
6,0 


210 
6.0 


190 
6.1 


190 
7.2 


185 
6.3 


182 
6.3 


185 
6.0 


186 
5.7 


188 
5.8 


189 
6.2 


66.9 
485 


73.2 
454 


70.1 
444 


79.4 

44.2 


69.5 
3Z3 


68.6 
30.2 


67.2 
31.1 


8Z7 

33.2 


65.7 
3Z9 


39.2 




Annual 






*'i9a2 






1983 




1980 


1981 


1982 p 


' 


II 


III 


IV 


J«n 


Feb 


Mar 


69,671 
288 
242 


69,827 
288 

243 


69.680 
286 
244 


1 7,473 
292 
59.9 


17,557 
285 
61.6 


17^31 
282 

61.1 


17,419 
285 
81.0 


5.917 
264 
20.8 


5,345 
261 
19l0 


5.913 
278 
21.3 




Annual 






M982 






1983 




1980 


1981 


1982 p 


l^ 


II 


Ml 


IV 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 



Stocks 

Eggs, shell [thou, cases) r. . 38 31 35 38 39 32 28 34 35 25 

Eggs, frozen (mil. lb.) 23.4 24.3 23.7 23.7 17.4 22.7 28.0 25.4 28.1 27.5 

Broilers, beglnninfl of period (mil. lb.) 30.6 22.4 326 3Z6 27.0 21.8 17.4 22.3 20.8 17.6 

Turkeys, beginnbg of period (mil. lb.) 240.0 198.0 238.4 305,1 236.4 281.7 440.2 203.9 19a8 187.7 

' Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweiQht * 19 States. *Prlce of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for 
delivery to retailers. *Marketlr>g year quarters begin in December. 'Monthly data not available for 198Z *Not reported. 
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Dairy- 



AnnuaJ 



1982 



1983 



Milk pricat. Minnesoia-Wlsconstn, 

3.5%fit(S/cwt.)' 

Pricfl of 1 6% dairy ration ($/too) .... 

Milk^te«dprk» ratio (Ib.)^ 

Wholmft pric«i: 

BuTter, Grade AChLlcu./lbJ 

Am. choese. Wis. assembly pt Icts^/Jb.) 

Nonfat dry mHlt,(cti./lbi)' 

USOA ntt rtmovali Imll. lb.): 

Total mWk equiv. (mN. lb.)* .... . . 

Butior (mil. lb.) 

AfiL cheese imlL lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk tmiJ. IbJ 



1980 


1981 


1982 


Mar 


C»ct 


Nov 


D«c 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


11.88 
177 
1.48 


1Z57 

192 
1.44 


1Z48 

177 
1.53 


12.45 

179 
1.52 


12.56 

171 
1.61 


1Z56 

172 
1.62 


1Z62 

174 
1.60 


1Z62 
175 

158 


1259 
177 

1.56 


1Z53 

175 
1.57 


139.3 

133.0 

88.4 


148.0 

139.4 

93.1 


147.7 

138.3 

93.2 


147.8 
137.4 

93.5 


147.4 

140.3 

93.1 


14a2 

140.6 
93.2 


147.9 

140.4 

93.4 


147.2 

139.3 

93.4 


147.2 

133.9 
93.4 


147^ 

138.0 

93.4 


8.799.9 
257.0 
349.7 
634.3 


12^860.9 
351.5 
563.0 
851.3 


14.286.6 
38Z3 
64Z9 
95Z9 


1 .642.9 
52.2 
56.7 
9Z0 


819.7 
21,3 

38.1 
53.4 


513.3 
7.6 

35.4 
51.7 


755.9 

15.5 
43.7 

68.7 


1,97Z6 
66.8 

60.1 
81.8 


1,890.8 
59.2 
67.3 
83.9 


1.782.0 

46.7 

82.3 

106.0 




Annual 




1981 




1982 




1983^ 



1980 



1981 



1932 



IV 



III 



IV 



Milk: 
Total milk Production (mil. lb.) 




. . . 128,525 


133.013 


135,795 


33,178 


32.060 


33,235 


35.723 


33,983 


32,854 


33,955 


Milk per cow (lb.) 




. . . 11,889 


12,177 


12.316 


3,036 


2517 


3X)16 


3,246 


3JD82 


2,972 


3.070 


Number of milk cows (thou.) 




. . . 10,810 


10.923 


11,026 


10,928 


10,991 


11,021 


11.004 


11.026 


11.053 


11,059 


Stocks, b«g inning 
























Total milk equiv.(mli.!b.)*. . 




8.599 


12.958 


18.377 


19,534 


19.813 


18,377 


18,022 


20.990 


20,916 


20,054 


Commercial (mU. ib.) .... 


. i' . . 


... 5.419 


5.752 


5.398 


5,921 


5,255 


5.398 


5,167 


5,042 


4,569 


4.603 


Government (mil lb.) .... 




3.180 


7.207 


12,980 


13.813 


14,558 


12.980 


12355 


15,949 


18.347 


15,451 


Imports, total equlv. (mil. lb.)* 




2.109 


2.329 


3,017 


578 


877 


422 


565 


561 


909 


n.a. 


Commercial disaPpeansnce 
























milkaqulv. (mlr. ib.) 

Butter: 
ProckJCtk)n(mil. Ib.) 




. . . 119,181 


120,513 


122,460 


31,714 


30,560 


28,655 


30,948 


31302 


31,056 


n.a. 




. . . 1.145.3 


1.228.2 


1 .258,6 


250.2 


30Z3 


368.6 


33Z9 


26Z2 


295.1 


n.a. 


Stock*, beginning (mir lb.) . . 




177.8 


304.6 


429.2 


607.5 


489.5 


429.2 


447.8 


541.5 


510.0 


466.8 


Commercial diuppedrance (mil. 


lb.).. 


878.8 


869.2 


898.9 


22Z9 


243.2 


213.3 


216.5 


222.9 


246.1 


n.a. 


Amarlcan ch*«»; 
























Prodijak>n(mil. lb.) 


.... 


. . . 2,375.6 


2.608.5 


2,6927 


619.1 


611.1 


655.6 


740.9 


66Z5 


63a8 


na. 


Stock*, b^innlng (mil. Ib.) . . 


.... 


406.6 


591.5 


889.1 


828.0 


886.4 


889.1 


817.1 


903.2 


955.0 


98.1.4^ 


Commercial disappearence (mil. 


Itx). . 


. . . Z023.9 


Z114.5 


Z107.2 


536.5 


548,4 


534.7 


527.8 


538.7 


506.2 


n.a. 


Oth«rCha*>«. 
























Production (mil. lb.) 


. . . . .1 


. . . 1,608,5 


1,620.8 


1,739.2 


398.4 


426.6 


393.6 


437.8 


437.0 


470.9 


n.a. 


Swcki. boginnlng(mll. lb.) . . 


1 ... 4 


105.6 


99.3 


86.6 


100.8 


95.7 


86.6 


60.9 


91.8 


99.2 


8Z8 


Commefcial disappears r*ce (mil. 


lb.) . . 


. . . 1,827.9 


1,860.8 


1,994.5 


457.4 


528.8 


444.6 


478.8 


489.9 


581.3 


rta. 


Nonfat dry milk: 
























Production (mil. lb.) 


.... 


. . . 1.160.7 


1,314.3 


1.397.2 


325.8 


291.4 


336.6 


417.2 


346.7 


296.8 


n.a. 


Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) . . 


.... 


485,2 


586.8 


889.7 


733.1 


809.0 


889.7 


975.8 


1.1 3Z4 


1,240.1 


1,282.0 


Commercial disappearance (mil. 


lb.).. 


. . . 538.9 


464.1 


439.6 


155.4 


118.0 


94.4 


75.2 


150.0 


120.1 


n.a. 


Frozen dMMrt Production (mil. gal)' . . 


. . . 1.168.4 


1.169.2 


1,186.0 


348.0 


244.8 


251.1 


334.7 


347.8 


25Z4 


n,*. 



* Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of 16% protein ration equal In value to 1 pound of milk. * Prices pakj f.o.b. Central States production area, titgh 
heat spray process. ^ Milk equivalent, fat-solids basis. 'Ice cream, kg mtlk, and sherbert n.a * not available. 



Wool 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 



1981 



1982 



Mar 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Fib 



Mar 



U.S. wool price. Boston* Icts^/lb.) 245 278 247 244 n.a n,a n.a. n.*. n.a. 192 

Imponadwoolprk^Bofton' (cts./lb.) . . 265 292 262 282 243 245 246 256 249 241 
U.S. rnlll confurnption. Kourad 

Apparel wooHthou^ib.) 113,423 127.752 105,009 12,846 7,093 7.717 9,417 8.7.85 9,645 n.a 

Carpei*w>l (thou, lb.) 10.020 10,896 9,825 K03O 703 769 644 849 955 n.a 

'Wool price cteliwred at U.S. mill*, clean basil. Graded Territory 64's (20.60^2Z04 microns) staple 2?4" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: 
Territory fine, good French combing and stap la 'Wool Pflce delivered at U.& mins, clean basis. Australian 80/8Zs. type 64A (24 nr»icron)JncludinQdutV 
(25l5 cents). Duty In 1982 is 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as; Australian 84 's cornbir>9. excluding, n.a " not avaUable. 
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Meat animals. 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 



1981 



1982 



Mar 



Oct 



D»c 



Jan 



f*b 



Mar 



Cattl« on f«od t7-Stat«i} 
Niimber on feed (ttiou. head)' ...... 

PJacod on feed (ihcxj. hood} ^ . 

Markailf>9a (thou, head! 

Otherdisappearanoe (ihou. head) 

Beef jteer-cofTi price ratio, 

Omaha (buJ* 

Hog-com price ratio, Omaha (bu.)* , . . 
Market prk«t \% per cwt.) 
Slaughtef cattle: 

Choice steers. Omaha .,..,/. .j,. ^ ; 

Utility cows, Omaha ^. * ^ ,, 

Choice veaJers, S. St Paul ' 

Feeder cattle: 

Choke. Kansos Chy. 600-700 lb. . ^ , . 
Slaughter hogs' 

Barrow* and gilts. 7-markais . . ,. . 
Feeder piQi: 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slau9Mer sheep and iamb^: 

Lambs, Choice. San Angaio 

Ewe». Good. San Angela 

Feeder iambi: 

Choice. San Angelo r,. 

Wholesale meat prkes. Midwest 

Chotee steer beef, 600-700 lb. 

Canner and Cutler cow bMrf. , . , , ■ . 

Pork loin*, 8-14 \b. 

PorkbelMes. 1^14 lb ; . 

Ham*, skinned. 14^17 lb 



8.454 

18.346 

17.448 

1.489 


7.863 
17.814 
T7J98 

1.263 


7.201 
20.261 
18.007 

1.139 


6.869 
1.798 
1.547 

96 


7.153 

2.600 

1,527 

83 


8.143 

1.785 

1.465 

119 


8.324 

1.533 

1.430 

111 


8.316 

1.S09 

1.643 

130 


8.052 

1.179 

1.506 

121 


7,604 

1.394 

1.593 

137 


25.1 
14.6 


2Z2 

15.5 


26.5 
22.9 


26.5 

19,8 


27.7 
27.2 


25.1 
22.8 


25.2 
23.0 


24.5 

23.2 


23.4 
21.7 


22.7 

18.1 


66.96 
45.73 
75l63 


63.84 
41.93 

77.16 


64.30 
39.96 

77.70 


65,80 
39.41 
71.50 


58.76 
39.28 
75.00 


58 91 
36.58 
75lOO 


58.92 
35.41 
78.40 


59.33 
36.94 
75.88 


61.20 
40,92 
75.00 


64.03 
4Z36 
75.50 


75l23 


66.24 


64.82 


55.78 


63.45 


63.88 


6Z35 


65.30 


67.35 


69.19 


40.04 


44.45 


55.44 


49.36 


56.94 


5a49 


54.94 


56.78 


57.27 


50.94 


30.14 


35.40 


51.14 


5Z04 


63.81 


45.62 


47.42 


52.94 


55.40 


5Z36 


66.42 
24.68 


5a40 
26.15 


56.44 
21.80 


60.70 
3K80 


50.38 
12.06 


47.50 
11.83 


51.62 
14.44 


56.61 

20.25 


60.88 

19.25 


63.30 
21.10 


68.36 


56.86 


52.97 


57.65 


46.67 


46.33 


5Z44 


58.31 


64.06 


63.90 


104.44 
92.45 
84.87 
4378 
73.34 


99.84 
84.06 
96.56 
5Z29 
77.58 


101.31 
78,96 

111.51 
78.54 
91.47 


10a82 
83.46 
95.45 
66.67 
90.69 


93.00 

77.83 

113.43 

75.20 
105.80 


9Z86 
75.19 

104.92 
71.86 

106.00 


9Z62 

73.17 
106.12 

74.02 
104.74 


94.14 
74.88 
11Z83 
80.97 
85.92 


96.55 
63.83 

88.93 


100.62 
84.04 

65.11 
81.39 




Annual 




1981 




1982 




1983 





1980 



1981 



1982 



IV 



II 



III 



IV 



II 



Cattle on feed t13^Stat«sh 

Number on feed (thou, head)* 10.399 9.845 9,028 8.210 9.028 8.818 8.981 8h8D0 10.271 

Ptaced on feed (thou, head} 22.548 21.929 24.425 6.193 5.572 5.761 6.846 7.226 5.047 

Marketir>sp (thou, head) 21.306 21,219 21.809 5X)34 5.443 5.209 5.773 5.384 5.714 

Other disappearance (thou, head) . . . 1,796 1,527 1,373 341 339 409 254 371 451 
Ho«« and pivi (KVStaMi):' 

Inventory (thou, head)' 49,090 45.970 41,940 47,170 45,970 40.610 41,190 41,670 41,940 41,640 

Breeding {thou, head)' ^,. 6,840 6,021 5,593 6.357 6,021 5.578 5.689 5,553 5,593 5,913 

Markatiihou. hoadJ" ,, 42.250 39,949 36.347 40,813 39,949 35,032 35.501 36,117 36,347 35,727 

Farrowings (thou, head* 10.527 9,621 8,963 2,418 1^77 2.391 2,199 2.358 2,080 *2,582 

Pigcrop (thou, head) 76,230 72.591 65,767 17.853 14.059 17^43 16.254 17.511 15.468 

Coinmercial daughter (ihou. head)* 

Cattle 33.807 34.953 35.843 8.992 8,679 8.642 9^14 9.308 8,734 

Steers 17.156 17.508 17.277 4,338 4^1 4,390 4,323 4,1 33 4.265 

Hetferi 9,593 10,027 10,394 2,586 2;337 2,353 2,879 2.825 2.581 

Cows 6,334 6,643 7.354 1380 1,738 1,685 1,787 2.144 1.701 

Bulls and stags 724 775 818 186 173 214 225 206 187 

Calves 2.588 2,79B 3.021 802 770 675 770 806 734 

Sheopand lambs 5,579 6,008 6.449 1^00 1,602 1.537 1.628 1,68l 1,624 

Hogs 96,074 91,575 82.190 24,026 21.714 20.712 18,940 20,825 20.211 

Cominercial production (mil. lb.) 

Beef 21,470 22.214 22.366 5.677 5,455 5,363 5.730 5.818 5.525 

Veal 379 415 423 115 107 99 107 110 103 

Umb and mutton 310 327 356 67 90 85 88 93 93 ^ 

Pork 16.432 15.716 14.121 4.157 3.693 3.550 3.240 3.638 3.483 

'Beginning of period, 'Bushels of corn equal in value to 1 00 pounds llveweight ' Quaners are Dec preceding year-Feb. (l). Mar.-Mav (II). June-Aug. 
{lll),ar>dSept.-Nov, (IV). * Intentions. •Classes estimated. 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains. 



Mirkflting y«ar^ 



1982 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Mar 



Oct 



Nov 



Dqc 



Jan 



1983 



Feb 



Msf 



Wholeute Prices; 

Wheat, NOl 1 HRW, Kansas Citv tS/bu.l^ - 

Wheat DNS. Minneapolis (S/bu.)^ 

Flcxir, Kansas Cftv ($/cMrt,) 

Flour, Minneapolis ($/cwi.) 

Rice.S.W. La. (S/cwlI* 

Wheat: 

Exports tmll. bu.l 

Will gfind {m\l bu.) '^ * 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwtl 



Wheat; 

SiockSp beginning ImiL bu.) . 
Domestic um: 

Food (mil, boJ , 

Feed and seed (mil. buJ* . 
Exports (mil, bu. I 



4.25 


4,45 


4.27 


4,25 


3.61 


3,86 


3.96 


4,00 


4.08 


4.18 


4.16 


4.46 


4,17 


4.10 


3.76 


3.85 


3.76 


3.60 


382 


4,01 


tao3 


10.35 


10,37 


10,64 


9,96 


9.92 


10.30 


10.20 


10.49 


10.50 


ia27 


10,98 


10.70 


10.74 


10,39 


10.46 


10.45 


10.16 


10.30 


10.76 


22.15 


25,95 


20.20 


18.00 


17.50 


17.55 


18.40 


18.35 


17.50 


17,50 


1,375 


1.514 


V773 


165 


105 


110 


100 


152 


157 


^ 


630 


643 


631 


57 


56 


54 


55 


55 


53 


- 


283 


290 


282 


25 


25 


24 


24 


24 


23 


^ 


Marketing year* 






1081 






1982 





1979/80 1980/81 1931/82 Apr-MaV June-Sept Oct,Dec JaivMar Apr-May June Sept Oct Dec 



924 



^902 



989 



1.3 



989 2,735 2,176 



1.557 



1,164 



'Beginning June 1 tor wheat and August 1 for rice. 'Ordinarv protfiln. 'Loos-grafn, milled basis. * Feed use approximated by residual. 



2,987 



596 


611 


600 


96 


202 


159 


162 


87 


206 


150 


187 


165 


254 


20 


229 


-28 


29 


24 


235 


3 


,375 


1,514 


L773 


224 


622 


427 


441 


282 


546 


315 



Feed grains. 



Marketing year^ 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 

Whoietals pric«i; 

Corn, Nto, 2 yellow, St. Louis ($/bu,) Z73 335 2,6l 

Sorghum, No, 2 yellow, Kansas City {$/cwt,) , 4.65 5.36 4.29 

Barley, feed. Minneapolis ($/bu.) 2.16 2.60 2.21 

Berley. rnaltlng, Minneapolis (S/bu,) 2.87 3,64 3,06 

Export*: 

Corn (mil. bu,l , . 2,433 2,355 1 ^67 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons)* 713 69.3 56,6 

Marketing year^ 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 

Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (mH, bu.l ^ 1 -304 1 ,61 8 1 ,034 

Domestic use: 

Feed {mil. bu.l , . , 4,519 4,139 4,173 

Food, seed, Ind, (mil. bu,l " 675 735 812 

Feed orain*:* 

Stocks, beflinnJng (mil. metric tons) ; 46,2 52.4 34,6 

Domenlc use: 

Feed (mil, metric tonsl 1387 123,0 127,9 

Food, seed, ind, (mIL metric tons) 22,3 23.8 25.8 

' Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. 





1982 








1983 




Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


2,66 


2,32 


2.43 


2,49 


2,52 


2,79 


2.99 


4,28 


3^5 


4^5 


4.37 


4,54 


4,87 


5.08 


2,16 


1,54 


1.58 


1,59 


1,63 


1,72 


1.73 


2,99 


2,42 


2,45 


Z37 


2,38 


Z42 


2,45 


190 


167 


171 


175 


175 


162 


170 


5,6 


4,6 


4,9 


5.2 


5,3 


4.6 


4.9 


1981 






1982 






1983 



June,Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apf,May June-Sept Dct*Dec Jan-Mar p 



2,774 1 ,034 6^68 6,132 3,904 2;286 8,424 



631 
311 


K553 
170 


1,194 
153 


672 
147 


753 1 ,555 
342 192 


1,377 
176 


60,7 


45,5 


207,0 


150.5 


114.3 84.9 


250.5 


24.8 
9,5 


47.^ 
5.3 


36,6 
5,2 


20.1 
5,0 


23,7 48.4 
10.3 5.9 


41.5 
5,7 


lOgregal 


ted <lat8 for corn, so 


rghum, oats 


, and barley, p ^ 


preliminary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Vegetables ^ . 

Annual 
1980 1981 

Wholenie pricei: 
Potatoesw whJte,f.o.b. East($/cwt) . . . 6.32 9,39 

Iceberg lettuce ($/crtn.}* 4.25 6.27 

Tomatoes {$/crtn,)* 7.57 9.06 

Wholsnie Prtce index. 10 canned 
veg. (1967*100} 200 235 

Grower price index, fresh commertiel 
veg. (1977"1001 110 135 

'Std. carton 24"s lab. shIPPirtg polr>t *5x 6-6x6, f.o,b, Fla^CaL 



1962 



M«r 



1962 



1983 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



6.05 


6,48 


4.32 


4.05 


3,82 


3.91 


4.06 


4.08 


5.92 


6l19 


4.31 


6.28 


&,72 


4.38 


a44 


6.20 


7.40 


B,04 


7.74 


8.10 


9.33 


6,95 


ia62 


19.12 


239 


239 


235 


234 


Z33 


233 


230 


232 


121 


129 


93 


116 


110 


101 


116 


143 



Sugar, 



U.S. reM ftiasr pricei N.Y. (cWlb.}^ 
U,S. deltveriei {thou, rfiort torn)**. 



Annual 



1982 



1ddO 



1981 



1982 



M«r 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jen 



1983 



Feb 



Mar 



30.11 19.73 19.92 17.13 20.44 20,79 20.83 21.23 21,76 21.86 

10.149 9,731 n,a. rta n.a aa. rta. n.a, n.a n,a. 



' Spot Price reported by N.Y, Coffee and Sugar Ejtchange. Reporting resumed in mid August 1979 after being suspended November 3. 1977, ^ Raw 
value. ' Excludes Havwii. n.a " not available; 



Tobacco = 

Annual 1982 

1980 1981 1982 p Mar Oct Nov Dec 

Pricei at auctlonr 

Flue-cured (cti/lb.}*, , . 144.5 166.4 176.6 - 161-0 - - 

Burley (cti/lb.)* 165.9 180.6 180.3 - - 184.0 179,0 

Domeitic conftimption' 

Cigarettes (bil.} 620.7 640.0 6310 57.4 54.1 49,5 33.1 

LargecigarsimiL) 3,994 3,893 3,607 328.3 311.7 314.0 266.2 

*Crop yeer July- June for fJue-cured, October-September for burleV. "Taxable removals, n,^» not available. 



Jan? 



182.& 



48.7 
266.9 



1933 



Feb 



180.0 



n.a, 
n.a. 



n.a. 
n.a. 



Coffee, 





Annuel 






1982 






1983 




1980 


1961 


1982 p 


Mar 


Oct 


Nw 


D«c 


Janp 


Febp 


Marp 


157.7B 


12Z10 


13Z0O 


136.01 


135.00 


134.92 


135.46 


131.37 


126.88 


126.47 


2,466 


2.246 
Annual 


2,352 


194 
1981 


274 


167 


213 
1982 


205 


190F 


180F 
1983 



Compoiite green price, N,Y. (cts,/lb.) . . 
Importi^ green bean equivalent (mil.lb.)^ 



I960 1981 1982 p JulV-Sept Oct.Dec J»n-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Od-Oec p Jan-Mar p 

Roa«tlrtgi(miL |b,l' 2,255 2,324 2.293 5l6 657 585 496 536 674 554 

* Green and processed coffee. ' Instant soluble and roasted coffee, F » Forecast, p » prelimrnarv^ 
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Fats and oils. 



Mark«tiog yaar' 



1979/SO 1980/81 1961/82 Mar 



1982 



Oct 



Nov 



Oac 



1983 



Jan 



Feb 



Soybean*^ 

Wholesale pfloe. No. 1 yeNow. 

Chicago ($/bu)* 6^46 7.50 6.24 a?8 5.26 5.64 5.65 5,85 &91 

Cruihlooa ImIL bu.J 1.123.0 1.020.5 1.029.7 65.1 100.2 108.1 111.9 110.0 93.0 

EKpooatmll. bu.l 875^0 724.3 929.1 79.0 94.4 9a6 90.1 86.3 87.2 

Soybean oH: 

Wnolesalaprice. crude. Decatur (cte./lb.) .... 24.3 22.7 19.0 16.5 17.4 17.6 16.6 16.4 17.3 17.^. 

Production (mM. lb.) 12,105.3 11^270.2 10^9.4 91Z1 1,079.4 1.145,3 1,191.1 1.167.2 997.0 

Dom«tk;diwppearBnce(mlK lb.) 8.980.7 9,1 la? 9,536.3 784.8 793.2 873.5 767.2 916.4 814.6 - 

EKPomimil. lb.) 2.690.2 1,630.5 2,07a3 126.5 181.1 174,9 14Z0 124.0 225.9 

Stocki, beginning tn^ll. lb.) 776.0 1.2ia2 1.736.1 2.140.6 1,10Z6 1,207.8 1,304.7 1^86.6 1,71^4 1.670.0 

Soybean maai: 

Wholeialeprlce, 44% protein. Decatur ($/tont . 181.91 218.18 18Z52 183.6 157.0 173.4 178.5 179.3 177.1 

Production tthou. ton) 27,105.1 24,312,1 24,634.4 2,049.9 2.385.9 2,581.4 2,679.1 2^28.1 2,220.7 

Domeitic diHppearance (thou, ton) 19,215.0 17,500.9 17,714.4 1,471.1 1,77ai 1,651,5 2,035.6 1,50a0 1.371.3 

Exports (thou, ton) 7,931.9 6,784.1 6.907.5 713.4 448.2 723.1 660.8 ^J0/G2.2 826,8 

Stocks, beginning (thou, tool 267.4 225l6 16Z7 324.9 175,2 342,8 349.6 332,3 400.2 422.8 

MargBf in©, wholesale Prk«, Chicago (cts/lb.) , , . 50,3 47.0 41.4 40.3 41.3 41.3 40.6 40.0 40.0 40.0 

' Beginning September 1 -for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal and oil; calender year for rr^argerlne, ^ Beginning April 1, 1982 prices based on 30 day 
cieljverv, u$lng upper er)d of the range. 





ts/lb.J*. . 
bales) . . 




Marketir>g yaar' 








1982 






1083 




U.S. pric«, 5LM, M/I6in. U 

Northern Europe prices: 
Ir^den tcti./lb.)' 


1979/80 

71,6 

n.«. 

n.a, 
6,463.0 
9,228.9 


1980/81 

63.0 

93.3 

r^a. 

6,870.5 

5,925.8 


1981/82 

60.5 

7a6 

75.9 

5,263.8 

6,567.3 


Mar 

59.7 

70.4 

74.7 

518.0 

924,0 


Oct 

56.6 

7a2 

7^4 

434.7 

308.3 


Nov 

56.2 

69.0 
72.0 

407.4 
399.1 


Dec 

59.7 

69.7 

73.3 

444.5 

394.9 


Jan 

6a2 

71.9 

74.3 

423.0 

46Z4 


Fab 

61.7 

74.3 
75.5 

45a3 

385.8 


Mar 

66.1 
78.9 


U,S. M 1-3/32" lcta./lb.)^ . 
U.S. mill cofuumptlon (thou 

Enportjlthou. bales) 


81.4 



* Beginning August 1. *Avefape spot market 'Liverpool Outlook "A" Index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. ^Memphis territory 
grovvths. n.«. * notavaltabla 



Fruit, 



Annual 



1980 1981 1982 



Mar 



1982 



Od 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan I 



1983 



Feb 



Mar 



Wholesale prlco Indexei; 

Freshfrultn96>100) 

Dried fruit 11967-100) 

Canned fruit and lulce h967"100) 

Frozen fruit and juice (1967-100) 
F.o.b. shipping point pricet: 

Apples. Yeklma Valley l$/ctal* . 

Ptors. Medford. Or. ($/box)' . . . 

Oranges, U.S* svg. (S/bon) 

Grapefruit U.S. avg. tS/bon) . . . 



237,3 


226.7 


235.4 


230.0 


224.5 


233.4 


234.2 


22Z1 


227.1 


214.9 


399.2 


405.9 


409.7 


410.0 


41 Z5 


41Z6 


411.3 


410.2 


411.4 


410.4 


256.4 


273.8 


283.7 


285,1 


281,6 


279.9 


283.4 


284.6 


283.2 


262,4 


244.3 


302,8 


305.5 


316.0 


301.9 


XZ8 


297.5 


29S.3 


296.1 


3oai 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


14.42 


10.95 


10.22 


11.56 


8.06 


'9.50 


*9.81 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.B, 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a 


n.a. 


n.a. 


9.58 


11.30 


14.10 


13.20 


19.50 


16.50 


12.99 


11.10 


10.40 


10i20 


8.50 


10.10 


9,36 


8.60 


8.74 


6.36 


8.48 


8.63 


8.63 


6.55 


Y«ar Ending 




1982 








1983 





1980 1981 1882 



Mar 



Sept 



Oec 



Jan., 



Feb 



Mar 



Stocks, ending: 

Fresh apples (n^ll. lb.) 2^44.6 2,676.1 3,138.9 1,119.3 276.9 1,500.2 3,092,3 2,443,7 1,900.0 1,323.0 

Fresh pears Imll. lb.) 205.0 207.9 180.9 7Z1 n.a, 467.1 180.9 140.1 110.2 77.5 

Froien fruit (mil. 16.) 579.5 545.6 627.5 380.6 345.5 595.9 623.6 546.3 482,6 

Froien fruit juices tn^il. lb.) 1,008.4 1,127^ 1,157.6 1,765.8 1^50,6 1,206.9 1,158.4 1,368.3 1,380.2 1,326.2 

"Red Delfcious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 30-113^5. *D'An)ou pears, Medford, or wrapped. U.S. Na 1, I00-l35's. 'Control 
atn^osphere storage, aa. " not available. 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply 3nd utilization: domestic measure^ 



Area 



Wheat: 

1979/80 . 
1 980/81 • 
1981/B2* 
1982/83* 
1983/84' 



Rice: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Com; 

1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Sorghum: 

1979/80 

1980/81* 

1981/82* 

1982/83* 

1983/84* 



Barivy: 

1979/60 . 
1980/fel* 
1991^92* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



O0U: 

1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Soybeans: 

1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Soybean oil: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Soybean meal: 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 



Pianlvd 



Harves- 
ted 



MU. acres 



71,4 
80.6 
B8.9 

87.3 



62.6 

71.0 
81.0 
78.8 



Mil. acres 



2^9 

3.38 
3,83 
3.29 



2.87 

3.31 
3.79 
3.25 



MH. acres 



81. 4 
84.0 
84.2 
81.9 



72,4 

73X) 
74.7 
73.2 



Mil. acres 



15.3 
15.6 
16.0 
16.1 



12J9 
12.5 
13.7 
14.2 



Mil. 



MIL acres 



14.0 
13.4 
13.7 
14.2 



9.7 

8.7 

9.4 

10,6 



Mil. acres 



71,6 
70.0 
67.8 
72.2 



70.6 
67.9 
66.4 
70.8 



Yiefd 

8u/acre 



34^ 
33.4 
34.5 
35,6 



lb/acre 

4,699 
4,413 
4319 
4.742 



8u/acre 

109.7 

91.0 

109.8 

114.9 



6u/acre 

62.7 

46.3 
64.1 
59.0 



Bu/acre 



8.1 


7,5 


60.9 


8.3 


7.3 


49.6 


9.7 


9.2 


52.3 


9.6 


9.1 


57.3 



8u/acre 
54.4 

sao 

54.0 
58.4 



Bu/acre 

32.1 
26.4 
30.1 
32.2 



Produ^ 
tlon 



2.134 
2.374 
2.799 
2.809 
2^5 



131.9 
146.2 
182,7 
154.2 
110.6 



6.202 
8.397 
5,640 



809 
579 
879 
841 
700 



383 
361 
479 
522 
470 



527 
^456 
509 
617 
515 



2JZ68 
1.792 
2.000 
2^77 
2.100 



12.105 
11^70 
10.979 
12.147 
12.370 



27,105 
24.312 

24,634 
27.005 
27X570 



Total 
Supply' 



3.060 
3JZ79 
3,791 
3^79 
3.817 



163.6 
172.1 
199.6 
203.7 
176^ 



9^44 
8.263 

9JZ37 

10,684 

9.025 



9m 

726 
9B8 

1,138 
1.177 



623 
563 
626 

682 
700 



808 
696 



772 
765 



2.442 

2,161 
2.318 

2.543 
2,475 



12.881 

12480 
12715 
13.250 
13.615 



27.372 

24,538 
24.797 
27.180 
27,330 



Fwd 

an<f 
Resid- 
ual 



Other 
tic 



Ex- 
ports 



Toul 

U*B 



86 

51 
142 
200 
235 



Mll.bu 



697 
725 
712 

705 
710 



1.375 
1.514 
1.773 
1.525 
1.500 



MM. cvn. trough equlv.) 



16.1 
'9,7 
^9.0 

;io.o 
'lao 



4^19 
4,139 
4,173 
4.400 
4,200 



484 
307 
431 
425 
450 



204 
174 
202 
240 

250 



492 
432 

451 
445 
450 



*93 
•88 

*90 



49^ 
54.5 
59.6 

61.0 
64.5 



Mil. bu, 

675 
735 

811 
900 
950 



Mfl. bu. 

13 
11 

11 
11 
11 



Mit. bu. 

172 
175 
174 
177 
180 



Mil. bu. 

76 
74 
78 
75 
75 



Ml*, bu. 

1.123 
1.020 
1X)30 
1,130 
1.135 



Mil. lbs. 



8.981 
9.113 
9.535 
9.800 
10,200 



Thou, tons 



19,214 
17,591 
17,714 
18^70 
19.100 



ez6 

91,4 
82.0 
67.5 

67.5 



2,433 

2J000 
2,100 



325 
299 
249 
225 
260 



55 

77 

100 

45 
60 



4 

13 

7 

6 

10 



875 

724 
929 
950 
970 



2,690 
1.631 
2J077 
2^05 
2X)50 



7,932 
6,784 
6,908 

Bjom 

7.950 



2.158 
2.290 
2.627 
2,430 
2Mb 



137.9 
155.6 
150.6 
138.5 
142.0 



7.627 
7JZ29 
6,951 
7.300 
7^50 



822 

617 
691 
661 
711 



431 

426 
476 
462 
490 



572 
519 
536 
525 
535 



2,083 
1,833 
2X)52 
2,168 
2,196 



11.671 
10,744 
11.612 
12,005 
12^50 



27.146 
24.375 
24.622 

26^20 
27,050 



Ervdjng 
itocks 



902 

989 

1,164 

1,549 

1,372 



25.7 
16.5 
49.0 
65.2 
34.2 



1.617 
1.034 
2^86 
3.384 
1,775 



147 
109 
297 
477 
466 



192 
137 
160 
220 
210 



236 

177 
152 
247 
230 



359 
318 

266 
375 
280 



U10 
1,736 
1.103 
1^45 
1^65 



Farrn 

prtcfl* 



S/bu. 



3.78 

3.91 
3.65 
3.45 
3,50- 

3.90 

c/lb. 

10,60 
12.80 
9.05 
8.00 
8,50- 
10.00 

$/bu, 

2.52 

3.11 
2.50 
2.65 
2,70- 
3.10 

$/bu. 

2.34 

2.94 
2,39 
2,50 
2.55- 
2.95 

S/bu. 

2.29 
2.86 
2.45 
2,16 
2.30^ 
2.60 

$/bu. 

1.36 
1.79 
1.89 
1.45 
1.60- 
1.75 

$/bu. 

6^ 

7.57 
6.04 
5.60 
5.50^ 
7,50 

c/lb. 



24.3 
22,7 
19,0 
17.5 
16.a 
20.0 

S/ton 



226 181.9 

163 218.2 

175 183 

260 175 

280 160-220 



See footnote? at end ql tab^e< 
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Supply and utilization-domestic measure, continued. 





Area 


Yield 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 

Supply' 


Feed 

and 

R«iid- 

ual 


Other 

doma>- 

tic 

UM 


Ex- 
porti 


Total 

UM 


Ending 
ftockt 




Planted ted 


Cottons 

1979/eo . . . 
1980/81" . . 
1981/82" . . 
1982/83' . . 
1983/64" . . 


MM. acres 

14.0 12^ 
14.5 13.2 
14.3 13.8 
11.5 9.9 


lb/acre 

547 
404 
543 
582 


14.6 
11_1 
15.6 

12.0 


18.6 
14.1 
18.3 
18.7 
17.2 


MM. 


bales 

6.5 
5.9 
5.3 
5.4 
5.7 


Q2 

5.9 
6.6 
5.4 
6j0 


15.7 

n-8 

11.8 
10.8 
11.7 


3X1 
2.7 

6.6 
8.0 
5.6 



Farni 
price 



c/lb 



*62.S 

*74.7 
'54.3 



Supply and utHlzation—metric measure^ 





Mir. 


hectares 


M&trlc 






Mil. metric tons 








$/ metric 








torts/ha 
















ton 


Whwt: 
























1979/80 . . . 


28.9 


25.3 


2.30 


58.1 


83.3 


2.3 


19.0 


37.4 


58.7 


24.5 


139 


1980/81' - ^ 


32.6 


28.7 


2.25 


64.6 


89.2 


1.4 


19.7 


41.2 


82 3 


26^ 


144 


1981/82" . . 


36.0 


32.8 
31.9 


2.32 


76.2 


103.2 


3.9 


19.4 


48.3 


71.5 


31.7 


134 


1982/83" . . 


35.3 


2.39 


76.4 


108.3 


5.4 


19.2 


41.5 


66.1 


42.2 


127 


1983/S4* . , 








61.6 


103.9 


6.4 
met rk tons 


19,3 
(rough eqii 


40.8 
V.) 


66.6 


37.3 


129-143 


Rice: 
1979/80 . . . 


1.2 


1.2 


5.18 


6.0 


7.4 


!0.3 


Z2 


3.7 


6.2 


1.2 


231 


1980/8T . . 


1.4 


1.3 


4.95 


6.6 


7.8 


^0.4 


2.5 


4.2 


7.1 


0.7 


282 


1981/82" . . 


. : 1.6 


1.5 


5.40 


8.3 


9.0 


1^-4 


2.7 


3.7 


6.8 


Z2 


200 


1982/83* . . 


1.3 


1.3 


5.32 


7.0 


9.2 


10.4 


2.8 


3.1 


6.3 


3.0 


176 


1983/84' . . 


. " - 


— 


— 


5.0 


8.0 


'0.4 


2.9 


3.1 


6.4 


1.6 


187-220 














Mil. metric tons 










Corn; 
























1979/80 . ^ . 
1980/81' . . 


32.9 


29.3 


6.88 


201.6 


234.8 


114-8 


17.1 


61.8 


193.7 


41.1 


99 


34.0 


29.5 


5.72 


168.8 
208.3 


209.9 


105.1 


18.7 


59.8 


183j6 


26^ 


122 


■ 981/82* . . 
1982/83' , . 


34.1 


30.2 


6.90 


234.6 


1O6J0 


20.6 


50.0 


176.5 


58.1 


98 


33.1 


29.6 


7.21 


213.3 


271.4 


111.8 


22.9 


53!3 


185.4 


86.0 


104 


1983/64" . .- 


" 


-- 


- 


143.3 


229^ 


106.7 


24.1 


184.2 


45.1 


106-122 


pMd Grain: 
























1979/80 . . . 


48.1 


41.5 


5.74 


238.2 


284,7 


138.7 


22.3 


71.3 


232.3 


52.4 


_ 


1980/81' . . 


49.1 


41.1 


4-82 


198.0 


250.7 


123.0 


23.8 


69.3 


216.1 


34.6 


_, 


]IM: : : 


50.0 


43.3 


5.74 


248.5 


283.4 


127.9 


25.8 


58.6 


21Z3 


71.1 





49.3 


43.3 


5.8? 


255.0 


326.4 


134.2 


28.1 


57.6 


219.9 


106.5 


_ 


1983/84" . . 








178.7 


285.5 


130.1 


29.4 


61.1 


220.6 


64.9 


- 


Soybaaiw: 
























1979/BO . , . 


29.0 


28.6 


2.16 


61.7 


66.5 


*2.3 


30.6 


23.8 


56.7 


9.8 


231 


1980/81' . . 


28.3 


27.5 


1.78 


483 


58.5 


;2.4 


27,8 


19.7 


49.9 


8.7 


278 


1981/82' . . 


27.4 


26.9 


2.03 


54.4 


63.1 


*2.5 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


7.3 




1982/83* . . 


29.2 


28.6 


2.16 


62.0 


69.3 


;2.4 


!8:i 


25,9 


59.1 


10.2 


204 


1983/84* . . 


. . — 




— 


57.2 


67.4 


*2.4 


26.4 


59.7 


7.7 


200-275 


Soybflin oil: 
























1979/80 ^ . . 


, . -^ 


— 


— 


5.49 


5.84 


— 


4.07 


1JZ2 


5.29 


.55 


536 


1980/81* . . 


— 


— 


— 


5.11 


5.66 


— 


4.13 


.74 


4.87 


.79 


500 


1981/82; . . 


. . --* 


_ 


— 


4.98 


5.77 


_ 


4.33 


M 


5.27 


.50 


419 


19^3^84* ; : 


— 


— 


— 


5.51 


6.01 


..- 


4.45 


1.00 


5.44 


.57 


375 




- 


— 


" 


5.61 


ai8 


- 


4-63 


.93 


5.56 


.62 


350440 


Soybean meal : 

1979/BO . , . 
























_ 


_ 


_ 


24.59 


24.83 


_ 


17.43 


7.20 


24.63 


.20 


201 


1980/81' . . 


* [ — 


_ 


_ 


22.06 


22.26 


-. 


15,96 


IJ.15 


22.11 




241 


1981/82' . . 


I " _ 


_ 


_ 


22.36 


22.51 


_ 


16.09 


(J.27 


22.35 


!l6 


201 


1982/83" ^ . 


— 


^ 


_ 


24.50 


24.66 


_ 


17.12 


7.30 


24.42 


.24 


193 


1983/84" . . 


■ ^ 






24.56 


24.60 




17.33 


7.21 


24.54 


.26 


200-245 
$/kg 


Cotton; 
























1979/BO . . . 


5.7 


5.2 


.61 


3.19 


4.05 


_ 


1.42 


ZOO 


3.42 


.65 


*1.38 


1980/er . . 


5.9 


5.4 


.45 


2.42 


3.07 


_ 


1.28 


1,28 


2.57 


.59 


*1.65 


198^/82" . . 


5.8 


5.6 


.61 


3,41 


3.99 


_ 


1.15 


1.44 


2.67 


1.44 


*1.20 


1982/83" . . 


4.7 


4.0 


,65 


2.62 


4.07 


_ 


1.18 


1.18 


2.35 


1.74 




1983/84" . . 


. . - 


- 




2.00 


3.74 


- 


1.24 


1.31 


2.56 


1.22 


- 



"April 22, 1983 Supply and Denrand Estinrattt. 'Marketing year beoinning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oets. Aijgust 1 for cotton and rice. 
September 1 for soybaeni.and October 1 for corn, sorghum, soymeaLanasoVOH. ' Includes Imports. 'Season average. *fncliido* seed. *UpJandand extra 
long staple. Stock estirnates based on Census Bureau data which results In an unaccounted dirferer>c:e between supply and u»e est i rnates and changes iri 
ending stocks. *Con««ion factors: Hectare (ha. I » 2.471 *cres. 1 m^Hc ton - 2204.622 pounds. 36.7437 busheis of wneat or soybeaiTS 39.3679 
bushels of corn or sor^mm. 49^296 bushels of bartey, 69.8944 bushels of oats. 2Z046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. ^Statrsticel 
djscreper>cy. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



1980 



Grou nationaJ product' . . . . ^,. . . . 2,633-1 

Personal consumption 

expenditures -- 1,667.2 

Dursblefloods ^. .... 214.3 

Nondurable goods \ ._.... 670.4 

Clothinfland shoes •' . . 104.7 

Food and beverages 343,7 

Services 78Z5 

Gross private domestic 

investment i . ,. .„. 40Z3 

Fixed investment ■. . ^ ^ 4124 

Nonresidential 309.2 

Residential 103L2 

Change in business Inventories .... -10.0 

Net exports of goods aodservices. . . . 2£l2 

ExPorti 339.2 

Innports 314.0 

Government Purchases of 

goods and services ..,.»...». ^^ 538.4 

Federal \ 197.2 

Stateand local 341.2 



Gross national product . , . ^, . 
Personal consumption 

expenditures . » . 

Durable goodfi. 

Nondura We goods . , 

Clothing and thoe». ...... 

Food and beverages 

Services 

Groni private domestic Investment 
Fixed Jnvesiment. ........ 

Nonresident Jai 

Residential 

Change In business inventories . 
Net axporu of goods and servicer , 

ExPom 

ImPom 

Government pijrchases of 

goods aod services , 

Federal , 

State and focal , 

New pJant and tquipmant 

exp«nd(turQs($bll.) 

Implicit pfioe deflator for GNP 

(1972-IOOi 



Oifpoubta Incoma ($bil.) 

Oispo»ble incom# (1972 Sbii.l . . 
Per caprtadispotflble income ($) . , 
Per capha dispo»ble income 
(1972$) 

as. population, tot, (ncl. mllltarv 

abroad (mil.) , 

Civilian population (mil.) . . . . , 

See footnotes at end of next tabia 



4,472 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1961 1982 IV I n 4 

$ 6i[. {Quarterly data seasonalEy adjusted at annual rates) 



2.937.7 3.059.3 3,003.2 



2.995.5 3,045l2 3,068.2 



1972$BlL {Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,4740 1,50Z6 1.476.9 1.490.1 



l,47a7 1,478.4 1481.1 



4,538 



4.545 



4,559 



4.527 



4.552 



4.555 



4,547 



1963 



iV 



3,108.2 3.176.7 



,843.2 


1571.1 


1.884.5 


1.919.4 


1,947.8 


1,986.3 


2J030.B 


2.054.0 


234.6 


24Z7 


229.6 


237.9 


240.7 


240.3 


251.8 


256.4 


734.5 


76Z1 


746.5 


749.1 


755.0 


766.4 


775.7 


776.4 


1146 


118.6 


116.0 


117.5 


116.4 


119.1 


119.4 


120.0 


375.3 


397.3 


382,3 


387.9 


395.0 


401.3 


406,1 


409.5 


8741 


966.3 


908.3 


93Z4 


952.1 


977.6 


1,003.3 


1.021.2 


471.5 


420.3 


468.9 


4148 


431.6 


443.3 


391.5 


430.6 


451.1 


444.1 


455.7 


450.4 


447.7 


438.6 


439.9 


459.1 


346.1 


348.0 


36a2 


357.0 


352.2 


344.2 


33a4 


339.3 


104.9 


96.2 


95.5 


93.4 


95.5 


94.3 


101.4 


119.9 


20.6 


■23.8 


13.2 


-35.6 


-16.2 


47 


-48.3 


-26.5 


26.1 


20.5 


23.5 


31.3 


34.9 


6.9 


9.1 


16.6 


367.3 


350.8 


367.9 


359.9 


365.8 


349.5 


3^.1 


330.2 


341.3 


330.3 


344.4 


328.6 


330.9 


342.5 


319.1 


313.6 


596.9 


647.4 


625.3 


630.1 


630.9 


651.7 


676.8 


675l5 


228.9 


257.9 


250.6 


249.7 


2443 


259.0 


276.7 


271.9 


368.0 


369.4 


375.7 


380.4 


386.6 


39Z7 


396.0 


403.6 



1,477.2 1.48a6 



930.5 


947.6 


956.9 


943.4 


949.1 


955l0 


956.3 


967.0 


97Z4 


137.1 


140.0 


138.8 


134.1 


137.5 


138.3 


136.4 


142.8 


144.5 


355.8 


36Z4 


365,0 


36a 1 


362.2 


364.5 


365.9 


367,6 


369.8 


78.0 


82.7 


84.1 


83.0 


83.8 


84.0 


84.0 


84.4 


84.7 


180.2 


181.4 


184.0 


182.0 


181.7 


183.0 


184.9 


186.4 


187.9 


437.6 


445.2 


453.1 


448.2 


449.5 


45Z2 


454.0 


456.6 


458.1 


208.4 


225.8 


196.9 


218.9 


195.4 


202.3 


206.3 


183.5 


199.5 


213.3 


216.9 


206.1 


2141 


2ia8 


206.7 


202.9 


203.6 


211.9 


166.1 


17Z0 


166.7 


1742 


172.0 


166.7 


163.4 


160.9 


162.0 


47.2 


44.9 


40.3 


39.9 


38.9 


40.1 


39.5 


42.9 


49.9 


-5.0 


9.0 


-9.2 


4.8 


-16.4 


^.4 


3.4 


^2a3 


-1Z4 


50.6 


4Z0 


31.8 


36.5 


36.9 


35.7 


27.5 


27.2 


240 


159.2 


158.5 


148,1 


156.9 


161.7 


154.4 


147.5 


138.8 


138.5 


108.6 


116.4 


116.3 


120.4 


114.7 


118.7 


120.0 


111.6 


1145 


284.6 


267.1 


291.3 


291.3 


289.2 


285.3 


291.1 


299.5 


29Z6 


106.5 


110.4 


116.4 


116.0 


114.4 


110.3 


116.2 


124.7 


117.5 


178.1 


176.7 


174.9 


175.3 


174.9 


175.0 


174.9 


174.8 


175.1 


295.63 


321.49 


316.43 


327.83 


327.72 


323.22 


315.79 


30Z77 


30225 


178.64 


196.61 


207.15 


201.55 


203.68 


205.98 


208,61 


210.42 


213.41 


1.8241 


2.029.1 


Z172.7 


Z101.4 


2,117.1 


2.151.6 


2.198.1 


2,224 3 


2;J47.0 


1,018.0 


1,04ai 


1 .054.8 


1,051.9 


1,046.9 


1,054.8 


1,058.3 


1.059.1 


1,06a8 


8,012 


8.827 


9,363 


ai07 


9 J 5b 


9.286 


9,461 


9,549 


9.623 



4.556 



227.7 


229.8 


2321 


230.8 


231.3 


231.8 


232.4 


233.0 


233.4 


225.6 


227.7 


229.9 


228.6 


229.1 


229.6 


230.2 


230.8 


231.2 



May 1983 
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Selected monthly indicators- 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1d82 p Mar 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1983 



F»b Mar p 



Monthly data seasorkally adjusted ftxcepl as noted 

Induftrial production, total' (1967-100) ■ 147.0 151.0 138.6 141.7 135.7 134.9 135^ 137.2 137.6 139,1 

ManufactuTing 11967-100) 146.7 150.4 137.6 140,1 135,0 134,0 134.5 136.6 137.4 139.2 

Durable 11967-100) 136.7 140.5 124.7 128^ 120,3 119.3 119.9 122.3 123.5 125,3 

Nondufabie 11967-100) 161.2 164,8 156.2 157.3 166.2 155.3 155.6 157.3 157.5 159.2 

Leading economic indkaton** (l967-l00), . , . 138^ 140.9 137.0 134.7 139.1 139.6 141.1 145.6 147,6 149,8 

Emp*ovment* (mlJ, perjoni) 99.3 100.4 99.5 99.6 99^ 99,1 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 

Unemployment ™te* 1%) 7.2 7^ 9.7 BS 10.5 10.6 10,7 10^ 10.2 10.1 

PerM>nflHr>cQmH* (S biL Annual fete) 2.160.4 2^15.8 2.569.9 2,518,6 2.609,4 2.627,7 2.635.0 2.641,7 2.644.3 2.658.9 

Hourly evningi in manulicturing^' ($) , 7^7 7.99 8,50 8.37 8.56 8.61 8,69 8.71 B.74 8.75 

Monevfiock-Ml idoltv evg.) ($bHj* *414.5 *440.6 *478.2 448,6 468,7 474.0 478.2 48Z1 491.1 497,7 

Money ftock-M2 Ideily eVQ,) (Sbill^ *1. 656.1 *1, 794,9 •l^59.5 1.828.9 1^29.7 1.945.0 1.959,5 2.008,2 2/M7 ,3 2.066.1 

Three-moothTraawrvblllrete' {%) 11,506 14.077 10.686 12.493 7.750 8.042 8.013 7,810 8,130 8,304 

Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody^i)'^ (%).,.. n,94 14.17 13.79 14.5B 12.12 11.68 11.83 11.79 12,01 11,73 

Interttt rata on nnv home mortsagai" (%). . . . 12,66 14.74 15,12 15.67 14.41 13.81 13,69 13,49 ia^6 13,51 

Houiinfl ftart^ private Unci, ^rml hhou.) 1.292 1.084 1.062 920 1.142 1,361 1.280 1,694 1.776 1.611 

AutoialetatrateH. total^ itnW.) 9.0 8,6 7.9 7,7 7,9 9.4 8,7 8,7 8,4 8^ 

Buiinen nl«<. toUl* (i bll,) 327.1 354.2 342.2 344.4 335.2 336.7 336,7 343.7 339. IP 

Bu>Jn««t invamonei. toUl* (S bil.) 492.8 527.0 512.1 521.2 520,7 5^5,3 512.3 507.8 508.1P 

Sale! of all retail ftorei^Sbll.)* 79.3 86.5 S9.1 87.7 90.3 92,5 9l,5 92.3 91^P 91,5 

Durable goodiftOresU bil,} 24.7 27.2 27.7 26.0 27,8 30,2 29,4 28,3 27,3p 27.8 

Nor>durat3iagoodiftores($WM 54,6 59.3 61.4 61.7 62,4 62.4 62.1 64.0 63.9p 63.8 

Food stores (S bil.) "^ ■ ^ 1fi-1 19.8 20.8 20.8 21.2 21,1 21,2 21.1 21,3P 21.4 

Eating and drir^king Places ($bll.l . 7J2 7.8 8,6 8.6 9.1 9,1 8,9 9,6 9.8p 9.8 

Apparel and accessory stores i$bil.l 3.7 4.0 4.1 4.4 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.3 4.3p 4,3 

* Departmenl of Commerce. * Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, ' Composite Index of 1 2 leading Indicators. * Department o* Labor. 

Bureau of Labor Statiitics, 'Not seasonally adjusted. 'December of the veer listed. 'Moody's Investors Service, * Federal Home Loan Bank Board, * Ad- 
justed for seajoral uHflations. holidays, and tradlr*g day differences, p ■ Preliminary. 



U.S, Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



1980 



Annual^ 



1981 



1982 



Mar 



1982 



Oct 



Nov 



0*c 



Jan 



19B3 



Feb 



Mar 



Export cofTimoditiai. 

Wheat, f.ixb, vessel, Gulf ports {$/bu.l 4.78 

Corn. f.O^b. v9S9e4. Golf portft($/bu.) 3.28 

Grain lorghum.f.abi, vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.), . 3.38 

Soyboanj^f.ab, w«ol. Gulf ports i$/bu. J 7.;^ 

Soybean oil, Decatur tct«./{b.} 23.63 

Soybean meal. Decatur tS/ton) 196.47 

Cotton. 10 market av9.*ot(cti/lb.) 81.13 

Tobacco. av& price of auction (cts-Ztb.) 14Z29 

Rice. f,ab. mill, Houston {$/cwtJ 21.89 

Inedibletallow. Chicago (cts/lb,) ia52 

Import commodltietK 

Coffee. N.Y, spot ($/lb,) i . , . 1.64 

Sugar, N.Y. *pot lcta./lb.l 30.10 

Robber. K.Y. jpot (cta./lb.l 73,80 

Cocoa beans. K.Y, (S/lb.) 1.14 

Bananas. f.o.b. port of entry ($/4aib. box), ... - 6.89 



4.80 


4,38 


4.62 


3.84 


4.26 


4.39 


4.51 


4,50 


4.55 


a4o 


2.80 


Z95 


Z38 


Z68 


Z72 


Z77 


3.00 


3.16 


3.28 


2.81 


Z91 


Z45 


Z84 


Z90 


Z96 


3.12 


3.16 


7.40 


6,36 


6.53 


5,48 


5,98 


6.03 


6.12 


6.18 


6.20 


21.07 


16.33 


18.47 


17.29 


17.44 


16.29 


16.53 


17.28 


17.72 


218.65 


179,70 


184,76 


157.21 


174.99 


177,99 


180.17 


1756B 


178.67 


71.93 


60.10 


59.73 


58.58 


58,20 


59.64 


6016 


61.72 


66.05 


156.48 


17Z20 


169.97 


176,53 


176.02 


176.02 


175.95 


174.92 


174.46 


25.63 


18,89 


19.20 


16.00 


18.00 


laoo 


19,00 


19.00 


19.00 


15,27 


1Z85 


14.13 


11.00 


11.00 


ia8i 


11.35 


1Z00 


1Z50 


1,27 


1.4T 


1.44 


1.38 


1.39 


1.38 


1.34 


1.30 


1.28 


19.73 


19.86 


17,13 


20.44 


20.79 


20.83 


21.23 


21,76 


21.B7 


56,79 


45.48 


47.25 


4Z77 


41.65 


4Z01 


44.27 


49.10 


56,14 


,90 


.75 


.84 


.71 


,65 


.70 


,78 


.84 


,80 


7.28 


6.80 


7,65 


5,43 


6,04 


6.22 


6,13 


6.90 


7,38 



na. - not avaiJabie. 
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Agricultural Oullook 



U-S. agricultural exports. 



Anlmalt, live, flxcludinu poultry, . , 
M«at and prapL, flxtluding 

poultry trnt) 

Dairy product*, axcludlng e^i , , , 
Poultry and poultry products . , . , 
Grains and prtparatloni 

Wheat and wheat flour (mt), . , . 

Rloe, mlhedimi) 

Feed Qratns, excluding 
products Imt) 

Other 

Fnihit nuti, find pr»pBratlon» . . . . 
Vegef bU» and PrsFuritiont. , , . , 
Sugar Si prvpt., including hon«V- , . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, iplcet, etc (mt). 
Faadiand foddvrt. 

Protein meal Imt) 

Beverageii, excK dlstiiJed 

alcohol (Hl) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (ml)' ^ ^ 

Hidat, sifini^ and furiklni 

DllsQedi 

Soybeans (mt) 

Wool, unmanufacturad (ml). , . . . 
Cotton, unmanufacturad (mtL . , , 

Fits, oili, and graaiai {ml} 

Vegetable oiUand wsx««{mt). , , , 
Rubber and alliKf gums Imt) . , , , 
Other 

Total 

' Lesfi than 500x000, 





October- ia n uary 






January 




19B1/B2 


1982/B3 


1981/B2 


i9a2yB3 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 


Thou, 


units 


SThou. 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


- 


- 


88,311 


91,642 


- 


- 


12,055 


13,484 


148 


139 


324,963 


308,819 


34 


3T 


73,444 


63,083 


— 


— 


132,566 


114,950 


— 


— 


25,413 


28,557 


- 


— 


242.943 


166,445 


— 


— 


47,858 


35,506 


— 


— 


5,768,876 


4,331,521 


— 


*^ 


1.314,813 


1,305,203 


14,952 


11,863 


2,591,423 


1 ,893.502 


3,414 


4,023 


606,616 


655,290 


715 


470 


348,094 


199.998 


202 


92 


93,520 


36,769 


21,192 


19,963 


2,622.613 


2,109,201 


4,752 


6^6 


581,597 


584,301 


- 


- 


206,696 


126,620 


— 


^ 


32,881 


28,643 


- 


— 


742,597 


693.034 


— 


— 


146,048 


147.976 


- 


- 


651,183 


364,260 


- 


^ 


100,977 


62,029 


— 


— 


102,116 


29,257 


- 


— 


11,551 


5.742 


IS 


17 


80,524 


70.327 


4 


4 


16^25 


14,838 


- 


-^ 


910;i48 


947,691 


— 


— 


231,282 


320,737 


2.490 


2,e96 


567,594 


581,152 


654 


970 


150,305 


214,893 


iaoi3 


17,191 


9,178 


9,504 


5,508 


3,724 


2,751 


2,067 


109 


111 


643,131 


674,766 


15 


11 


90^91 


62.566 


- 


— 


359,642 


353,322 


- 


-^ 


124,876 


117,650 


— 


— 


2,81 1 ,468 


2,427,097 


— 


— 


620,856 


554,277 


9,B62 


9,916 


2,549.993 


2,239,546 


2,294 


2,350 


595,288 


546,029 


2 


2 


15,984 


13,020 


(■) 


(■) 


1,603 


2,489 


502 


373 


756,687 


499^85 


155 


100 


222,582 


148.212 


538 


497 


254,4S9 


204,605 


135 


131 


62,790 


61,465 


475 


470 


2B7jQm 


260.794 


67 


98 


44.487 


54,472 


3 


3 


6.561 


6,636 


1 


1 


1,700 


1,156 


— 


— 


363,290 


373,026 


- 


— 


99.367 


103,648 


— 


— 


14,551^3 


11.939,801 


_ 


_ 


3.254,569 


3,115,186 



Trade balance. 



October January 



1981/82 



1982/83 



1982 



January 



1983 



$MR 



Agriculturat exports 14.552 

NonaricultuFal export* . , , ^ :^. , ^ .|,. , . , 59,321 

Total exports' ',..,'. 73,673 

Agricultural imports 5,280 

Non«orkultural import! 82^94 

Total imports' 67,674 

Agricuitural trad* balance 9,272 

Nonagricultural trade belar>ce -22^73 

Total trade balance -13,701 



11,940 
52,375 
64,315 

5,427 
73,301 
78,728 

6,513 
-20,926 
•14,413 



3,255 
13.874 
17,129 

1,221 
21,151 
22,372 

2,034 
-7^77 
-5,243 



3,115 
1Z704 
15,819 

1.482 
18,539 
20,021 

1^33 
-5,S35 
-4,202 



* Dornestic exports Indudlng Department of Defense sinlPments (F,A.S, value), * Imports for consumption (customs value). 



r.iQv ^o?r^ 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions. 



Ragion ind country^ 



Wwtarn Europe 

European Community (EC-IO) 

Germanyp Fed. Rap 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Other Weitem Europe 

Portygal 

Spain 



Oct ob«r- January 



January 



Char>ge from yaar aarlrer 



Eastern Europe . 

German Dem, 
Poiand .... 
Romania. . . 

USSR 



Rep., 



Asia. 

We$t Asia 

Iran. , 

Iraq , 

Israel , 

Saudi Aratiia , 

South Asia , 

India 

Pakistan 

East aod Southeast Asia < 

ChfrUp Malniar>d . . . 

China. Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea, Rep , 



Africa 

North Africa. 
Aigerla. « . 
Eflvpt . . . 

Other Africa. 
Nigeria. . . 



Latin Amerh:* ar>d Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbean 

Central Anrwrlca 

Mexico. 

Peru ,...,., 

Venezuela 



Canada 

Canada for traiuahipmant 



1981/82 



4p60B 
3,455 

641 
59 

374 
1.326 

355 
1,153 

194 

639 

335 

105 

62 

43 

1,006 

5,080 

516 

72 

32 

113 

145 

270 

208 

46 

4293 

552 

408 

Z213 

504 

744 
395 
90 
238 
349 
197 

1,804 

166 
255 
124 

656 
102 
276 

633 
232 



1982/83 



$ Mil. 



3,948 

3.019 

545 

58 

305 

K158 

331 

929 

205 

456 

219 

45 
88 
26 

425 

4.665 
458 

(■) 
40 

117 
169 
436 
317 
51 

3.772 
306 
415 

2.034 
486 

526 
286 
28 
188 
239 
106 

1.334 
69 
266 
104 
369 
85 
216 

595 
140 



1982 



1,033 
751 
116 

24 
108 
262 

81 
282 

40 
150 

99 

46 

5 

27 

364 

1,078 

124 

6 

13 

37 

43 

19 

16 

3 

935 

150 

63 

446 

118 

179 
90 
20 
59 
90 
52 

334 
57 
70 
24 
83 
18 
41 

149 



1983 



1.034 
790 
144 

13 

84 
323 

81 
244 

55 
114 

58 
10 
13 
10 

233 

1.093 
116 

(*> 
24 
27 
40 

96 

65 

6 

880 

107 

81 

433 

125 

167 

132 

6 

93 

35 

16 

360 
31 
59 
29 

133 
13 
57 

151 
(■) 



Octania 110 86 18 18 

Total' 14,552 11,936 3.255 3J15 

" Not adjusted for transshipments through Canada. ' Regions may not add to totals due to rounding. * Leas than $500,000. 



October-January 


January 


percent 




■14 





-13 


+5 


-15 


+24 


2 


-46 


-18 


■22 


■ 13 


■H5 


-7 





-19 


-13 


+6 


■^38 


-29 


-24 


^35 


^1 


-57 


'79 


■^7 


■H60 


-40 


^3 


■58 


-36 


-8 


■H 


-11 


-5 


-100 


-100 


■f25 


■•■85 


■f4 


-27 


+17 


-7 


4«1 


+405 


■I- 52 


+431 


■HI 


■HOO 


-12 


-6 


■53 


-29 


■^2 


+28 


■8 


-3 


-4 


+6 


-29 


-7 


-28 


+47 


-69 


-70 


-21 


+58 


■32 


■61 


-46 


■69 


26 


+8 


-46 


-46 


■K 


-16 


■16 


+21 


-44 


+60 


■36 


^28 


-22 


-39 


^ 


+1 


-40 





-22 





-18 


-4 



mV 



Agriculturai Outlook 



U.S. agricultural imports. 



Octo bar - Ja n u ary 



January 



1981/82 



1982/83 



1961/82 



1982/83 



Livs animals, sKcluding poultry . . . 
Maat and preparationt. txcl. poultry 

Beef and veaJ (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Daily products, excluding eggs 
Poultrv and poultry products . 
Grains and Preparations 

Wheat and Hour (mt). 

Ric8(mtJ 

Feed grains fmt) . . . 

Other 

Fruits, nutt, artd proparitions 

Bananas^ Fnes/i (mt) . . . , 
Vegeublat and praparations . 
Sugar artd prvpatations, ir*cL hon^V. 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

CoffM. tM, cocot, v>icai, etc (mt) 

Coffee, green (mt) *..,.*.. 

Cocoa beans (mt) 

Fa«d> and fodd«r& ^ , 

Protein meal (mt) 

Bevefiffti ind. distlllad alcohol (hi) 
Tobacco, unmafiufactured (mt) 
Hidei. dtinSr artd furskirvi . . 
OiltMds 

Soybeans (mt) 

WooJ. unmanufacturad (mt) . 
Cotton, unmanufacturad (mtJ 
Fats, oilt^arid flr«a«a*(mt). . 
vegetable oils and waxei f mt) 
Rubber and allied gums (mt) 
Othet 



(mt) 



Thou, units 



241 

173 

61 



2 

3 
63 



777 



2,032 

531 

353 

52 

22 

3,640 
43 

61 

3 

15 

4 

4 

259 

230 



291 

200 

84 



83 

6 

51 



851 



892 

640 

391 

94 

30 

4,023 

43 

70 
2 

10 

3 

4 

250 

229 



$Thou. 



120,894 
569,632 

383,360 
163.129 
229.949 

26,550 

117.661 

579 

2,109 

10.930 
104,043 
478,320 
168.790 
335,749 
788,466 
720,776 
1,244,296 
860,947 

90.486 

39,519 

3,596 

426 J 14 

nziio 

72,150 

33.325 

700 

55,885 

1,955 

3,001 

157,341 

222,974 

243,312 



212,934 

661,649 

409.532 

235.085 

257,189 

27,742 

144.286 

9,627 

Z221 

6,863 

124,559 

607,226 

187.020 

332.130 

402.253 

329,958 

1,480;312 

1,006,689 

135.778 

39,713 

4,820 

468.503 

111,346 

51,794 

2GA27 

460 

33,444 

2,677 

2,983 

127,694 

186,944 

249,392 



1982 1983 



Thou, units 



19B2 



1983 



68 

43 
13 



1 

17 



176 



203 

117 
77 
10 

5 

856 

14 

10 

C) 

5 

1 

1 

67 

52 



95 
70 
23 



25 
2 

14 



223 



149 

187 

93 

47 

8 

1,050 

11 

13 

e) 

4 

1 

7 

78 

62 



$ Thou. 



27,193 

132,714 

92;202 

34,772 

48,163 

6,188 

26,337 

107 

869 

3,028 

22,313 

119.877 

38.169 

135.970 

90,382 

73,489 

289,232 

202,610 

19,454 

8,318 

818 

91,748 

37,169 

30,038 

6,365 

97 

19,496 

782 

604 

39-599 

45,507 

64,902 



51,051 

211.246 

141,744 

65,406 

57^286 

8,626 

34,057 

2,871 

794 

1.989 

28,403 

147^30 

48,442 

122,349 

82,192 

61-571 

420,334 

251 -724 

67.330 

9,125 

1,240 

115,169 

30,783 

23,595 

6.374 

44 

11,856 

506 

561 

38498 

51,842 

59,219 



T'o^' - - 5^79,853 5>426>638 

'Less than 500,000 metric tons. Note: 1 metric ton (mt) =2.204 622 lb: 1 hectofiterthl) -» 100 liters = 26.42008 gal. 



1,220,744 1,481.919 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1976/77 1977/78 



1978/79 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981/82 E 



1982/83 F 



Mil. units 

WhMt: 

Ares (hectare) f: 233J2 227.1 228.9 228.3 236.6 238.7 235.6 

Production (metric ton) 421.3 384.1 446.8 423.3 441.1 448.2 472.9 

Ej(Port»lmetrictonl' 63.3 72.8 72.0 86.0 94.2 101-9 101.4 

Consumption ImetrJcion)^ 385.8 399.3 430.2 443£ 446.6 430.7 458.2 

Endinfl*tocfcs (metric tonJ' 99.8 84.3 100.9 80.4 75.0 83.4 96.1 

CQanegriin*: 

Area (hectare} , . 343.7 345.1 342.8 342.3 342.3 348.4 341.4 

Production (metric ton) 704.2 700.6 753.6 741.4 730.0 764.8 783.6 

Exports (mrtrk ton)' 82.7 84.0 90.2 100^ 105.4 103.6 87.7 

Consumption (metric ton)" 685.3 692.0 748.1 740.8 740.8 732j0 744.1 

Ending stocks (mfftric ton)' 77.5 85.9 91.2 91.7 80^ 113.6 153/) 

Rk«^ml1i«di 

Area (hectare) 141.3 143.2 144.1 142.0 144.5 145.2 142.3 

Production (metric ton! 234.4 249.0 260.7 254.2 267.1 277.6 276.6 

Ej^portslmetfkrton)' 10.5 9.5 11-6 12.6 12^ 11.6 12.6 

Consumption (metric ton)* . . . ^ . 235.6 244.0 255.8 258.4 268.3 278.0 280.6 

Ending stocks (mfftflctonl' '. 17.8 22.8 27.7 23.4 22.2 21.6 16.9 

Total vrmlnft: 

Area (hectare) 718.3 715.8 715^ 712.6 723.3 732.3 719.2 

Production (mmrk: ton) 1.359.9 1.333.8 M6l -1 1.418.8 1,438.2 1.490.5 1 ,63Z0 

Export* Imetrictonl' . 156.4 166.2 173.8 199.5 21Z5 217.1 201.8 

Consumption (metrlcion)* . . . .". 1,306.6 1.335.3 1,434.1 1,443.1 1.455.6 1,449.7 1.482.6 

Endlf>g stocks (mfftrlc ton)' 195.0 193.1 219.8 195.5 178.0 218J 267^ 

OlItMdsand mMis:*' 

Production (metric ton) 66.7 78.4 82,2 95.0 84.8 91.1 97.5 

Trad* (metric ton) 33.9 38.6 40.6 46.2 44.1 46.5 47.3 

Fttt Mid Oili:' 

Production (metric ton) : 41.9 46.3 48.5 53.0 50.7 54.0 57.0 

Trade (metric ton) : . 16.9 18.3 19.3 20-8 20.0 21.0 21.2 

Cotton: 

Area (hectare) 30.7 32^ 32.4 32.2 3Z4 33.4 32.0 

Production (bale) 56.7 64.1 60.0 65.5 65.3 70.9 67.6 

Ej(Port»(bale) 17.6 19.1 !9.8 22.7 19.7 20.5 18.3 

Consumption (t>ala) 60.6 60.0 62.4 65.3 65.8 65.7 66.2 

Ending stocks (bate) 20.4 25.0 22.1 23.0 23.0 27.2 28.1 

E - Estimated. F - Forecast. * Excludes Intra-EC trade. ^Where slocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 
'Stocks diaia are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given datfli Data not available for all countries; Includes estimated 
change In USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. * Soybean meal equivalent. 'Calendar vear data. 1977 data corresponds with 1976/77, ate. Excludes 
safflower. sesame, and castor oil. 
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Farmers, ranchers, and other agri* 
business professionals agree on one thing: 
any good business decision is an "informed" 
business decision. 

Ag[|nO is a telephone information 
service providing current economic and statis- 
tical news from the U.S. Department of Agri-^ 
culture. 

Ag^n© is available weekly (Thursday midnight to Friday 
midnight) from April 29 until October 29 in the Central Time 
Zone. The 3-minute summary will cost about $1 .20 on your tele- 
phone bill. 

Before you make a production or agribusiness decision, 
call USDA's Agline. 
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